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The Public Conscience Against Him. 


> i) R. BRYAN is evidently beginning to 
ma. { realize that his candidacy finds no favor 
> \v 
y, 





.% ° » . 
amon the more sober-minded, intelligent, 


and thoughtful citizens of the country. 
3 At the beginning of 
_ ently regarded himself as the representative of 


his campaign he appar- 
a great popular upheaval, and as likely to 
command the support and sympathy of the 
the More 
recently, however, he seems to have recognized 
that the character of the platform upon which 
he stands, and the purposes which it represents, are regard- 


substantial element of electorate. 


ed with actual disfavor among this influential class. So 
acute has this conviction become that in many of his recent 
speeches he has taken occasion to mention by name any 
citizen of prominence whose support seemed likely to give 
local respectability to his canvass. 

We do not remember that there has ever been a political 
campaign in the United States in which the conscience of 
the country, the educated mind of the country, and its thrift 
and patriotism, have rallied so unanimously under one flag, 
in support of one candidate, as in the present contest. It 
certainly counts for much that the pulpit, the Bar, the col- 
leges and universities, and all the learned professions are 
It is stated, appar 
ently upon authority, that there is among all the college 


against Mr. Bryan and his candidacy. 


presidents of the country but one who supports the theory 
of free silver-coinage. So far as we know there are none 
of the presidents and few of the faculties of these institu 
The Phila 
de!phia Press furnishes in a recent issue some very interest 


tions of learning who will vote for Mr. Bryan 
ing testimony on this point. Some weeks ago it addressed 
inquiries to the presidents and high officials of fifteen rep 
resentative colleges of the South and West, asking their 
opinion as to the question of honest money and free silver. 
The replies to these questions show that the educated mind 
of the South and West is as practically unanimous in favor 
of the maintenance of the existing standard of value as that 
of the East. 
statement so persistently made that the South especially is 


This is a most significant fact, in view of the 
overwhelmingly in favor of free silver. The Press, in sum- 
marizing the replies to its queries, says that, of the fifteen 
representatives of colleges whose answers are given, not one 
favors free silver or will vote for Bryan. Of the professors 
and subordinate officers but a single man in the whole fif 
teen faculties is known to be an avowed supporter of Mr. 
Bryan. It is true that some college presidents in the South 
who are Democrats will not vote for McKinley, but their 
attitude is one of uncompromising hostility to the proposi 
tion to debauch the national currency and commit us to an 
experiment in finance which could not, if we are to judge 
by the experience of the world, result in anything but 
disaster. . 

The simple fact as to this whole matter is that the moral 
sense of the country resents the repudiating policy of the 
Chicago platform as altogether infamous, while the eco 
nomic judgment of the country resents with equal em 
phasis the crude and illogical monetary theories which it is 
proposed to apply to the adjustment and cure of industrial 
and financial ills. 

A contrast of the supporters of this party with those of 
McKinley and Hobart affords a striking confirmation of this 
When Mr. Bryan came to this city, for instance, 
'r visits, he found no wel 


statement 
both in his earlier and in his lat 
come at all from the reputable and enlightened element of 
the Democratic It is literally true that there were 
not, all told, over a dozen men who had been conspicuous 


party. 


in Democratic politics who ventured to identify themselves 
with his candidacy. The last demonstration in his favor in 
this city was under the direction entirely of Tammany poli 
ticians—of the partisan bullies, thieves, and scoundrels of 
every sort who for years plundered and outraged the people 
by every form of oppression and misrule, and who, dis- 
carded for a time by an indignant populace, are lying in 
yait for an opportunity to renew their debaucheries and 
restore the rule of the vicious and depraved. These were 
the men who flocked around Mr, Bryan and made obeisance 
to him. When he crossed over into New Jersey the same 
fact was observed. He was the guest in Jersey City of the 
leaders of the most corrupt and villainous gang of political 
scoundrels who ever scourged a State-—ballot-box stuffers, 
race-track gamblers, thieves, and vagabonds, so utterly dis- 
reputable as to be a stench in the nostrils of the community 
in which they live. Not one notably reputable Democrat 
joined in the welcome to the And these 
illustrations are typical of the situation as a whole 
We have only to contrast with these the men of Christian 
character, the educational leaders, the eminent lawyers, the 


party candidate. 
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great divines, the artists of every class, the authors and 
thinkers, and the leaders of all social and moral reforma 
tory movements, to realize how infinitely great is the ad 
vantage of Major McKinley in the quality of his support. 
We do not, of course, mean to say that there are not honest, 
upright, and patriotic men marching behind the Bryan flag. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of them, in the 
South and West ; men who are as sincerely solicitous for 
the public welfare as any supporter of Mr. McKinley ; men 
who honestly believe that the policy which was enunciated 
at Chicago would, in the event of its application, inure to 
the benefit of the country. ‘These men, honest in their con- 
victions and upright of purpose, are entitled to honest con- 

But these 
they do not 


sideration, and their views to tolerant respect. 
men are not the leaders of the Bryan canvass ; 
give color to it; they do not supply its motive ; they do not 
inspire the ideals toward which it looks ; nor, to a large ex- 
tent, do they find voice in the utterances of their candidate 
He is to be 


judged, and his cause is to be judged, by the men who are 


as to questions outside of the monetary one. 


directing his campaign, who inspire its purpose, and who 
stand in the public eye as its representatives. So judged, 
it can never command the approval and indorsement of the 


right-thinking people of the country. 


A Pretense Exploded. 


not 
He 


laments the so-called expulsion of silver money from our 


Mr. BRYAN insists ip all his talks that there is 


cnough money in the country to transact its business, 


currency, and tells his gaping audiences that there can be 
no satisfactory business conditions until our mints are open 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

The utter fallacy of this pretense is shown by the fact 
that we continue to coin silver dollars at the Federal mints. 
The last monthly report issued by Secretary Carlisle shows 
that in the nine months ending with the 30th of Septem- 
last there were coined standard silver dollars to the 
amount of $13,912,502 ; and that, since November Ist, 1893, 
there have been coined in the United States silver dollars 
to the extent of $17,869,191. 


is the bullion purchased under the act of 1890, and here- 


ber 


The silver used in this coin- 
uge 
tofore lying idle in the Treasury vaults. This year’s coin- 
age is more than twice the total coinage of dollars for a 
period of eighty-six years, from 1792 to 1878—a fact which 
absolutely annihilates the pretense of the Popocrats and 
silver men that the 2: 


has operated to p. vent silver coinage, drive silver out of 


demonetizing silver, passed in 1873, 


use, and to reduce the volume of money, to the immense 
detriment of business. . 

The last monthly statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is equally conclusive as to the amount of money 
in circulation. During September there was the enormous 
increase in the circulation of $49,682,132, the total on Octo- 
ber 1st being $1,582 ,302,289—a per capita of $22.05. 


The Eastern Question. 


<\ “vy E have it on the authority 
| | i of the Vienna correspond- 
ent of a London 

Bon paper, that Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy 


news- 





have agreed with regard 
to a settlement of the Eastern question 
It may be that this statement is with- 
out foundation in fact, but there is no 
reason why the conclusion indicated should not have been 
reached. Hitherto the real difficulty of this Turkish ques 
tion has been found in the fact that England has been per 
Her natural ally in Asia is 
An alliance offensive and defensive between these 


sistently on the wrong side. 
Russia. 
two great Powers would rapidly extend the blessings of 
Russia, 
as a great Oriental Power, rules a vast territory extending 
from the Arctic Ocean to the river Oxus, while her great 
Oriental rival has dominion over three hundred 
of Asiatics from Cape Comorin to the slopes of the Sulei- 


civilization throughout the whole continent of Asia. 


millions 
man range. But the government of Great Britain has been 
persistent in courting the opposition rather than the alli- 
If now, as the result of a personal inter- 
Victoria and the the 
daughter of her beloved child, the Princess Alice, a new 
policy has been determined upon, and Russia on the one 


ance of Russia. 


view between Queen husband of 


hand is prepared to acknowledge the protectorate of the 
English in Egypt and Afghanistan, while Great Britain on 
the other recognizes the right of Russia to discipline the 
Turk and to extend her dominions into Turkistan and cen- 
tral China, astep has been taken which must go a long way 
toward the final adjustment of this vexatious problem. 

As bearing on the alleged understanding between Eng- 
land and the czar, it is well to bear in mind that popular 
opinion in Great Britain has been for some time growing 
more kindly toward Russia. 
recognize that the responsibility for events rests predomi- 
nantly with the czar. 


Englishmen have come to 


The London Spectator says upon this 
point : 


* The power of decisi-n rests with him exclusively, aud his decision 
will practically be that of the entire continent. It is folly to shut our 
eyes to that fact, or to the further one that on that decision rests, and 
for a long time to come will rest, the future disposition of the British 
people toward Russia. At present that disposition is singularly 
friendly. not only toward the czar himself, but toward his State. They 
have neither been frightened nor annoyed by the great advance which 
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Russia has made in the far East, though that advance has made her 
the great influence at Peking, and the formal protector of Corea, which 
is rapidly becoming a Russian principality almost as subordinate as 
They are willing, if the czar will coerce Turkey into en 
durable order, to see the Russian flag advanced over Armenia, and 
would even as a people consent, on conditions, to see Constantinople 
They wish, in fact, heartily wish, for a ter 


Bokhara. 


pass into Russian hands. 
mination, or at least a suspension, of the antagonism between the two 
empires 

The enthusiastic popular welcome given to the ezar in 
Paris shows that the French are even more eager than the 
British to maintain a close alliance with Russia, and it is 
not improbable that a more definite understanding than has 
previously existed has been arrived at between these Powers. 
It is possible that the diplomatic conclusions said to have 
been reached between England and Nicholas II. were hast 
ened by an anticipation of this result. 

In the consideration of this Eastern question it must be 
clearly understood that Great Britain in her imperial power 
ruler in the world. Queen 
Victoria, as Empress of India, rules sixty millions of Mos 


is the greatest Mohammedan 


lems. No sultan, caliph or emir has ever exercised au 
thority over so many of the ‘‘ faithful” in any given pe 
But in this the 
control and oversight of not only the Mohammedans in 


riod of history. addition to she takes 
Egypt, but keeps in check, by her army in the Soudan, the 
Mahdi, who claims to be the ‘‘ God-directed ” enemy of Otto- 
man rule. England controls the destinies of Arabia, and 
guards the sacred places of Mecca and Medina from Waha- 
bi invasion with a military garrison at Aden. 
forth as a champion of Moslem races in the stronghold of 
the Khyber and the Bolan. It is on this account that Mr. 
Gladstone and other English statesmen have been careful 
to affirm that in any warlike attitude which Great Britain 
may assume she stands, not as the enemy of the Moslem, 
but of Turkish tyranny. 
hand in the settlement of this Turkish question, and it may 


She stands 


Russia has long wanted a free 


be that the hour has now come. 


Two Methods of Campaigning. 


Mr. BrYANn has taken occasion in some of his speeches 
to refer in terms of contempt to the visits made to Major 
McKinley 
merchants from various Western States. 


by delegations of workingmen, farmers, and 
Instead of wait 
ing for the people to come to him, Mr. Bryan says, he 
prefers to go to the people, and he indulges in some cheap 
comments as to the saving which he thus effects for those 
of his admirers who may wish to look upon his face. 

It may be doubted whether in the public mind the course 
of Major McKinley is not regarded as the wiser and the 
better one. In former times our campaigns were Conducted 
In the old 
days of Harrison and Clay there were enormous processions 


with a tremendous amount of bustle and show. 


decked out with every possible spectacular device ; there 
were trade displays, and every sort of exhibition which 
Candi 
swung round the circle,” and the campaign took on 


partisan ingenuity and enthusiasm could invent. 
dates ** 
In more 
recent years both parties seem to have abandoned these 


all the characteristics of an old-fashioned circus, 


costly and spectacular displays, and the candidates, in so 
far as they have come into contact personally with the 
work of the canvass, have contented themselves with occa 
Mr. Blaine departed 
from this usage to the extent that he made nearly two 


sional speeches at important points. 


hundred five-minute talks in various parts of the country, 
und on some of these occasions there were immense outpour 
ings of people—without, however, any of the a7 captandum 
devices of former years. 

In deciding to abstain altogether from the ordinary 
methods of campaigning, Major McKinley was undoubted 
Nothing 
was to be gained by the sort of slang-whanging campaign 
which Mr. Bryan has chosen to pursue. There is no doubt 
aut all that instead of helping his cause the Popocratic can 
didate has injured it by his personal canvass. 


ly governed by good judgment and good taste. 


Remaining 
ut home, Major McKinley has received in a dignified way 
the large delegations which have visited him, and standing 
on his own door-step has discussed, soberly, intelligently, 
and in a patriotic spirit, the grave issues of the time 
lhere has not been in his speeches any evidence of passion 
any exhibition of bad taste, any sensationalism of manner 
or of matter. He has, indeed, displayed in his breadth of 
view and of information, in his fertility of resource, and in 
his intellectual readiness, a capacity which he was not sus 
pected to possess. He has grown in the public estimation 
by every fresh addition he has made to the literature of th 
canvass. 

There can be no doubt at all that, whatever the consti 
tuted committees of the party may be or may do, Major Mc 
Kinley is really the leader of the Republican campaign— 
just as truly so from his home at Canton as he could be if 
he were moving to and fro on the field. 
phasizes this fact in felicitous phrase when it says : 


The Tribune em 


* Always manly and dignified, always appealing to the noblest and 
most uplifting motives, never at loss fora pithy statement of the truths 
upon which intelligent and patriotic action must depend, William Me 
Kinley leads the nation’s thought and feeling to-day more truly than any 
other man living. No word of unfairness to opponents crosses his lips 
Those who struck down the national policy which gave the people pros 
perity are greeted with cordial welcome, if they come to help in avoiding 
national dishonor to day. Errors are exposed with a simplicity and clear 
ness of statement which few can command, but behind every argumen’ 
and every appeal is a serene aud unwavering faith in the integrity and 
good sense of the people—in their willingness and ability to judge rightl: 
if the truth is placed before them To such a man the arts of the dema 
gogue are useless, aud every word that tends to kindle hostility against 


list 
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the sovereign authority or between classes or sections seems basely dis 
oyal. 

The Republican party could not have anticipated that the candidate 
so wisely selected by the popular choice for this emergency would prove 
1 himself so powerful a force in shaping public opinion. It builded 
etter than it knew, as parties will at times, when they forget the coun- 

s of a small expediency, and select the champion of a great principle. 
t was because Major McKinley had become better known than any other 
nan as the leader in framing a prosperity-bringing tariff that the people 

sisted upon him as the representative of their desire. But weeks be 
ore they reach the ballot-box they have come to know him as one of the 
visest and ablest leaders, one of the strongest statesmen, one of the 
purest and best men the republic has yet produced. The nation is hon- 
red before all the world which can call from the ranks of private citizen 
hip such agman to meet a grave emergency 


4 


The Passing of Lord Rosebery. 


LorD ROsEBERY’S resignation as leader of the English 
Liberals has long been inevitable. He was not at ease, or 
at one with his 






* party on other 
matters be- 
sides that of 
England’s atti- 
tude toward 
Turkey. The 
Liberal party 
has never real- 
ly followed his 
lead; never 
loyally looked 
up to him as 
its leader, in 
the way it did 
LA) for thirty years 
to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Many 
of the rank and 
file doubted his 
sincerity as a 
Radieal, They looked upon him as an opportunist. He 
came upon them as a leader by surprise ; and they have 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


never looked back with any satisfaction to the mysterious 
deal by which, in 1894, Mr. Gladstone was deposed and 
Lord Rosebery set up in his stead. The history of that 
transaction in all its details has yet to be made public, but 
the light that has so far been thrown upon it shows that 
Mr. Gladstone was harried out of the leadership bya clique. 
(ce alone must soon have brought about Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation. He could, however, have continued as leader 
at least to the end of the Parliament which was then in 
existence, had it not been for the indecent and ungrateful 
hurry of some of Lord Rosecbery’s friends. 

Lord Rosebery was forced upon the Liberal party. He 
had done nothing in the way of achievement to warrant the 
two departures from usage made when he became premier. 
He had rendered neither the party nor the country any out 
standing services which warranted his being set up above 
men in the Liberal party who were old enough to have 
been his political godfathers. Nor was there any good and 
ibiding reason why, contrary to all precedents since the 
time of Lord Grey—since the ’thirties, when the Liberal 
party developed its power and really entered on its sphere 
if usefulness as the party of progress and reform and as 
the party of the common people—it should be led by a man 
who was in the House of Lords. It did not require the 
long-drawn-out experiment of the last two and a half years 
to prove that the Liberal party could not be led from the 
House of Lords 

There are not more than forty Liberals in that chamber. 
The leadership of the minority there is little more than an 
ornamental position, No real work attaches to it, as work 
is understood in the House of Commons, and it was next to 
impossible for a leader, sitting in the House of Lords, to 
vive a real and adequate lead, or any inspiration, to the 
Liberal party. A leader who is to do this must be of the 
House of Commons, Only once in this century has the 
Liberal party been led by a peer. Then the party was not 
the Liberal of to-day. It was Whig, and its prominent 
members had as little real sympathy with the common 
wople as have the high Tories now. Lord Rosebery has 

tiled as a leader. The failure is not all his own fault. 
lle was wrongly placed for effective work, and he lacks 
me of the attributes necessary to a successful leader of a 
opular party. But he is not to blame for what he lacks 
What he is to blame foris for not seeing in 1894 that all 
he conditions were against him, that he could not hold the 
arty together, and that, if he did allow himself to be set 
ip as leader by an admiring and interested clique, his lead 
rship must inevitably be short-lived and bring him no 
redit. 


Is Bicycling Bad for Girls ? 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE SMITH, president of the Rescue 
eague, has commenced a crusade against women bicy- 
lers. She does not object to old women riding, nor to an 
ntire family going out together on their wheels. She has 
10 objection, either, to the attitude or to the dress as either 
mmodest or improper. But she asserts that young women 
vho go out on their bicycles alone frequently get into 
rouble. In other words, it is neither wise, discreet, nor 
afe for a young lady to go out without a chaperon or 
‘scort, especially after nightfall. 

We credit Mrs. Smith with very good intentions, but not 
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with any new discovery. It is certainly no more desirable 
for a young lady to go out on her wheel alone and unpro- 
tected than it is for her to take any other form of recreation 
without due protection, in a great cosmopolitan city like 
New York. The bicycle is certainly making a great inroad 
upon our family life. It is taking the youth of our families 
into the fresh air at times when they would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been found under the protection of the 
home. The time which used to be given to the lazy lounge 
and pernicious novel-reading is now devoted to the wheel. 
The bicycle certainly imperils life ; in some respects it 
makes inroads upon the limited income of the young, and 
is calculated to make young people less domesticated. Bi 
cycling to the young girl is very like cricket, base-ball, and 
other out-door exercises to the young man. Excessively 
indulged in, every form of amusement and recreation has 
its evil accompaniments. But parents and guardians of the 
young who have some knowledge of human nature will 
have no difficulty in detecting the evil and supplying means 
of preventing it. We should be sorry if Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith succeeded in relegating the wheel to old women and 
young men. It is not a natural selection. 


The Government as Its Own 
Counterfeiter. 


A MAN who makes a good counterfeit dollar probably 
makes a clear profit of at least ninety-cight cents. And 
as there is no limit to the number of counterfeit dollars a 
man cin make who has the requisite dies and a sufficiently 
adjustable conscience, it can be readily seen that the coun 
terfeiting business is one of the most profitabie enterprises 
Although there are moral extremists 
who are prejudiced against the industry, it is nevertheless 


a man can take up. 


sure to yield a very large profit for the amount of money 
invested. 

But these super-serviceable moral extremists, in their 
provokingly meddlesome way, have taken this matter into 
their own hands and arbitrarily made it a serious legal 
offense. Because it is profitable, in their illogical way, 
they have decided that it is sinful; and so the industrious 
and painstaking counterfeiter must enter upon his chosen 
career with the vision of the penitentiary at the end of the 
vista. 

But our enterprising silver friends have no sympathy 
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whatever with these obstructive moral extremists. In their 
clarified vision they can not only see that counterfeiting is 
an innocent and harmless industry, but one which a kindly, 
paternal government should engage in itself. ‘‘ Let the 
government do its own counterfeiting,” its platform vir- 
tually declares, ‘‘ and then we shall have all the money we 
want.” The highway that leads to a genuine dollar has al- 
ways been an up-hill road. Such dollars are few and hard 
to obtain, and there has always been a more or less audible 
complaint that there is not enough of them to go around in 
anywhere near satisfactory quantities. These real dollars 
are so hard to get that our Popocratic friends propose to 
solve the troublesome problem by making an_ indefinite 
number of imitation dollars. The government is to become 
a wholesale counterfeiter of its own money. 

This is a very beautiful scheme, and shows statesmanship 
of a wide reach of originality. Of course it is a naughty 
thing for an individual to counterfeit the government’s 
money. But if the government decides to counterfeit its 
own money, let no irresponsible quidnune arise to ask any 
impertinent questions. If the government makes fifty-two 
cents’ worth of silver into the form of a dollar, it is not only 
an artistic triumph, but a pretty shrewd trick ; and honest 
old Uncle Sam is expected to go into this thrifty new en- 
terprise of counterfeiting with all the sacred zeal and 
patriotic ardor that have distinguished his strenuous career 
hitherto. Is it not right to emulate and imitate goodness ? 
Is not a dollar a supremely good thing ? Then is it not the 
very essence of righteousness to imitate the dollar ? Here is 
logic so plainly palpable that any gump can understand it. 

So our silver friends in their holy zeal propose to ele- 
vate counterfeiting into a great national virtue. It is the 
one thing needful to round out and make symmetrical our 
national righteousness. Let the government do its own 
counterfeiting, and march down its highway of destiny 
with its head up, feeling justified. , 

Here, here at last is a rallying-cry to stir the blood of 
youthful loyalty. Here is a theme upon which the political 
tongue-smith can open all the stops of his vocality and make 
a reverberant and flamboyant campaign. This will give 
the boy orator an opportunity to stand up and “ holler” 
just like a man. Eloquence once more has a theme, and 
patriotism once more has a purpose. Let our silver friends 
inscribe on all their banners, ‘‘ The Government Its Own 
Counterfeiter,” and then go forth and in that sign conquer 

-if they can find enough voters who like that sort of a thing. 


WILLIAM 


JENNINGS BRYAN. 


3EFORE William Jennings Bryan decided to try to get 
himself elected President of the United States he enter 
tained serious thoughts of entering the theatrical business. 
The proof of this is that only as late as January last the 
Popocratic candidate applied to the Herald Square Theatre, 
New York City, for a position as ‘‘ press agent.” 

For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be stated that 
the ** press agent ” is an indispensable functionary attached 
to every theatre. His services are particularly useful 
when the current attraction is a bad one, for in that case 
it is his duty to concoct eulogistic paragraphs describing 
the keen pleasure the piece gives nightly to crowded 
houses and to wheedle the daily papers into printing them. 

This is the kind of position—usually paid fifteen or 
twenty dollars a week—that seems to have appealed strong- 
ly to the would-be President of the United States. Last 
January he was reported to have written a letter to W. J. 
Block, manager of the Herald Square Theatre, applying 
for the position. A representative of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY 
siw Mr. Block at the Herald Square Theatre. He said : 

‘Yes, it is true that Mr. Bryan applied to me for the 
position of press agent. I received the letter from him last 
January. I cannot show you the letter, because I do not 
believe that would be acting in good faith to Mr. Bryan, 
who was an old school-chum of mine at Jacksonville, Ili 
nois. But I know where I could put my hands on it at a 
moment’s notice.” Here Mr. Block indicated vaguely a 
certain drawer in his desk. ‘‘I could not accede to Mr 
Bryan’s request,” he continued, ‘‘ because at that time we 
were not in need of a press agent.” 

But don’t be discouraged, Mr. Bryan. The advertising 
that has been freely given you in this campaign will ma 
terially help you in obtaining a foothold on the stage. The 
pictures LeEsLte’s WEEKLY prints this week show you what 
you can do 

A recent issue of this paper contained reproductions of 
three ‘‘ snap-shot”’ photographs taken of William Jennings 
Bryan while on his stumping tour in the East. The pictures 
were unvarnished representations of the original. No pro 
fessional photographer had arranged the poses or manipu 
lated the light-screens ; there had been no previous “‘ fixing- 
up’? at the barber-shop, no study of facial expressions in 
the looking-glass! No; the subject was caught unawares 
in the various stages of the vote-hunter’s progress, and the 
result showed the man as he really is. 

The effect of the publication of these pictures was in- 
stantaneous. The public at once realized that the kodak 
had rendered a signal service to the community in exposing 
the true character of the Popocratic candidate as pictured 
in his facial lineaments 


Here at one glance was the overwhelming proof of the 
assertion so often made, that Bryan is an actor off the 
stage, a demagogue who will stoop to every trick known 
to the *‘ profesh” in order to carry his point and befuddle 
his audience. 

No wonder the New York Sun, the great standard- 
bearer of the sound-money Democrats, has characterized 





MR, BRYAN AS “‘ JOSEPH SURFACE.” 


these LEsLie’s WEEKLY pictures as “‘ the most telling and 
awful documents of this campaign.” 

And so they are. The cheap actor, the barnstorming 
histrion, are writ in indelible letters all over Bryan’s physi- 
ognomy. Let those who doubt this but scan the pictures 
presented in this issue, three of which are based on the 
‘*snap-shots ” just alluded to, and the others on well-known 
lithographs of the candidate used during the campaign. 
Here we have the great silver ‘‘ hamfatter” in a variety of 
réles, grave and gay, sad and humorous. 

In his second-rate way he seems to be at home in every 
part, and we have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that with the rhetorical experience gained during the pres- 
ent campaign there might be hopes of his finally climbing 
to the topmost rung of the theatrical ladder. 
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THE TELEGRAPH-ROOM, 
NEW WAR PLAY, ‘‘SECRET SERVICE,” NOW RUNNING AT THE GARRICK THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BrRON.—(SEE PAGE 267.) 
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MISS BEATRIX HOYT WINS THE TOSS. 


MRS. ARTHUR TURNURE ABOUT TO DRIVE, 


MISS HOYT AT FINISH OF A PRETTY DRIVE. MISS HOYT DRIVING, 


THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT, PLAYED UPON THE LINKS OF THE MORRIS COUNTY GOLF CLUB AT MORRISTOWN, 
NEW JERSEY.—PuHoroGrarus BY HEMMENT,—{SEE PAGE 267.] 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


X. 


A BEAUTIFUL FIFTH-AVENUE BELLE, 


STORY 


THE PATHETIC OF 
S if to show that there is no station in 
life so lofty but has its special draw 
backs, and no wealth without off-set- 
ting cares, there was in Prince Kahl 
ma’s life one impairment of his daily 
happiness that even the poorest beg- 
gar would have been spared. The 
prince could not laugh. He had seen 
so much, enjoyed so much, worn out 
so many sensations, that everything 
came to him at second hand. He 
sometimes smiled politely, or with languid interest (as in the 
affair of the mysterious bell of Madison Square), but he never 

burst into hearty, buoyant laughter, as other men do. 

Only once, years before, in Calcutta, he had laughed in genu- 
ine merriment at the chagrin of a Hindu fakir whose trick with 
snake and basket had been spoiled, thanks to the address of a 
European magician hired by Van Halten for the purpose. So 
keen was the prince’s enjoyment on this occasion that he had 
given Van Halten a ruby of great worth and promised him a 
gem of equal value should he ever again succeed as well in mak- 
ing him laugh. Now, Van Halten was not mercenary, nor had 
need to be, for his wages were most generous, but he loved his 
master, and it grieved him to see those fine eyes ever shaded 
with sadness, and that face as impassive asa mask. So, after 
many vain attempts, Van Halten tried again one night in New 
York, a few weeks before their departure for explorations in 
the South. 

It was a hot summer evening, and the two friends, attired in 
luxurious Eastern garb, were reclining on the prince’s roof-gar- 
den, smoking and drinking in the fragrance of the night. After 
a long silence Van Halten spoke, and this is the story he told, his 
master listening gravely. 

* * * * * * * * 

Among the old families of Manhattan there is none more 
highly rated than the Milderwings, who look back with just 
pride to a line of ancestors distinguished for wealth and varied 
achievement. In the last generation, however, the fortunes of 
the family have fallen off somewhat, although the Milderwings 
still maintain a well-framed respectability. The daughter and 
joy of the house is Miss Helen, a dashing blonde, with an over- 
bubbling of life in her veins—a beautiful girl, passionately tond 
of out-door sports, the picture of health and grace, loved and 
admired by all. Perhaps in Miss Helen’s composition there is 
just a shade to much of levity and buoyancy, a certain lack of 
self-restraint, that sometimes worries her rigidly decorous mam- 
ma, but in the eyes of most people, especially 
the young men, these qualities give her but an 
added charm. It may be said that Miss Helen 
has eyes of most limpid blue, a marvelous com- 
plexion, and teeth that are certainly whiter 
than the pearls and other things to which beau- 
tiful teeth are usually compared. These teeth, 
by the way, have to do with the painful and pa- 
thetic turnings of this narrative. For on one 
oceasion they failed signally in their duty, and 
thus precipitated asad and singular catastrophe. 

It was the night of a brilliant ball—a society 
affair—and, amid flowers and flatterers, Miss 
Helen had danced until the wee small hours, 
enjoying every moment, and giving enjoyment 
to many. When she returned home, so weary 
was she from the exertions of the dance that 
on reaching her boudoir she threw herself upon 
a lounge and, without troubling to remove her 
ball-gown, fell into peaceful slumber. And as 
she slept and dreamed of triumphs of the even 
ing her red lips parted in a placid smile, 
parted over those same perfect teeth, and then 





there happened a very remarkablething. Foron 
this occasion Miss Helen had worn on the cor 
sage of her gown (indeed, such was the fashion 
of the day), a little chameleon, a timid, graceful 
creature, striped with all the glory of the rain 

bow, which she loved with all her heart. This 
little pet—she had named it Arthur—was at- 
tached to her person by a tiny gold chain, fast- 
ened about its neck and secured to Miss Helen’s 
gown by a gold pin. So fond was she of Arthur 
that she could not bear to have him incommod 

ed in his pleasures more than need was, and so 
she had had the chain fastened rather loosely 

Alas for such kindness ! 

For it came to pass that, while his mistress 
slept, Arthur, growing weary of scampering 
about on the ribbons and laces within his short 
ened tether, slipped himself loose and set forth 
on more extended wanderings. And being an 
appreciative and intelligent chameleon, what 
more natural than that he should gradually draw 
near that tempting mouth, and stand abashed 
but admiring, gazing at the loveliness of those 
warm lips? Many a good fellow would fain 
have been in Arthur’s place just then ! 

Now, how it happened will never be rightly 
known, whether he acted in the innocence or 
mischief of his heart, or whether in the intoxi- 
cation of that perfumed breath he grew giddy, 
as one who stands near a precipice and falls 
over, at any rate it came about that while the 
lady slumbered the little chameleon slipped his 
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way between her parted lips, lingered there a moment in de- 
light, and then, horrible to relate, with a wriggle aud a whisk 
of his tail, disappeared. 

And Miss Helen slumbered on, dreamed on, undisturbed, wot- 
ting naught of the misfortune that had befallen her, nor did she 
awaken until the chill of early morning made her suddenly real- 
ize that she was out of her bed. Then sleepily rising, she dis- 
robed in haste, and for once in her life gave no thought to little 
Arthur, nor did she notice that his chain dangled empty from 
her gown. 

At about nine o’clock she was awakened by the arrival of 
Annette, her devoted femme de chambre, who brought her a 
light breakfast of coffee and rolls ; for Miss Helen was an ease- 
loving girl, and was wont to take her morning meal in bed. 
Lifting herself from the lace-covered pillows she essayed to eat, 
but at the first mouthful was taken with griping pains that 
made her writhe on the bed. Greatly concerned, Annette sum- 
moned Mrs. Milderwing, who took such steps as she could for 
her daughter’s relief, and administered the usual household rem- 
edies. But it was all in vain, and Miss Helen continued to suffer 
such strange, unfamiliar pains that it was decided to summon 
a doctor, and the family physician was sent for. He, after a 
hasty examination and some brief questioning, pronounced the 
case serious, and advised calling in a specialist, which was ac 
cordingly done. 

The specialist was a stern-faced man, an important figure in 
medical circles, but brusque in his ways, and apt to frighten 
people not accustomed to him. He announced at once that the 
case called for the use of the omatoscope, and proceeded forth- 
with to adjust this new and novel instrument. The omatoscope 
is a flexible rubber tube, with a tiny electric lamp at one end 
which the patient is required to swallow. Once in posigon, as 
the specialist explained, this iuscrument allows the physician 
to know exactly what is going on in the region thus illuminated. 
Now, in the whole course of her life Miss Helen had never been 
called upon to swallow an omatoscope, an ordeal from which 
even the proudest lady might well draw back, but she had in her 
veins the fine old blood of the Milderwings, and being assured 
that it was for the best, she took the httle lamp in her hand, 
placed it in her mouth, grew red in the face, choked a little, and 
finally gulped it down. In this position it was utterly impossible 
for her to speak, but the pleading look in her beautiful eyes told 
Truly, was ever Fifth-avenue belie 
And a Milderwing 


what she was suffering. 
placed in position of such embarrassment ? 
at that ! 

The specialist, however, acted with the utmost indifference, 
and while the two women stood near with anxious faces, he ad- 
justed the lenses and mirrors of the eye-piece, which reflected 
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upward all that was going on below, and then bending forward, 
gazed silently and intently down the curving length of the 
tube. Perhaps he gazed admiringly, too, but if so, he kept it 
to himself. 

‘* What do you see, doctor ?’ asked the mother, breaking the 
suspense. 

‘This is very odd, madam,” said the specialist. ‘In all my 
experience I have never known such a case. Your daughter 
seems to be suffering from a variegated tissue that enjoys the 
power of self-propulsion.” 

Of course this was all Greek to Mrs. Milderwing, whose 
alarm, however, was increased by the formidable sounding 
words, and who straightway insisted upon looking for herself. 
Kissing her daughter tenderly on her pale brow and bidding 
her not despair, she took her courage in both hands, and, first 
shutting one eye, which she did rather awkwardly, shé applied 
the other to the eye- piece. Looking down an omatoscope is 
even more difficult than looking through a telescope, and some 
moments passed before Mrs. Milderwing could accustom herself 
to judging distances and properly focusing the things that came 
to her vision from the region she was exploring—a region that 
had never been explored before, in any Milderwing. But pres- 
ently she started back, and, lifting her hands in consternation, 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ Heavens, it is Arthur !” 

In an instant the two women understood the calamity that 
had befallen. Annette burst into tears and lamentations, while 
Miss Helen’s look showed what agony of mind she was enduring. 
But the specialist comprehended nothing. 

‘““Who is this—er—person—er—Arthur ?” he asked, impa- 
tiently. 

Then Mrs. Milderwing told him the truth, and for the first 
time the two doctors realized that they had to deal with a case 
almost unique in medical history—the case of a beautiful Fifth- 
avenue belle who bad swallowed her chameleon. 

The men of science at once withdrew to take counsel together 
as to the best course to pursue in the face of this peculiar emer- 
gency. The family doctor was in favor of fishing the chameleon 
out, snaring him in some way, and so bringing him to the sur- 
face, and the specialist finally allowed the experiment to be tried, 
but prophesied that it would fail. And fail it did, for no sooner 
would Arthur feel the noose tightening about his little body than 
he would dig his claws vigorously into the tissues and linings of 
the lovely girl, thereby causing her excruciating pain, and forcing 
the doctors to desis*. 

It was next suggested that Arthur might be poisoned, but the 
difficulty here was that in poisoning the little chameleon there was 
also danger of poisoning the young lady herself, and Mrs. Mil- 
derwing would not permit such a risk toberun. The mention 
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of poison, however, suggested a soporific, and it 
was decided to dispose of Arthur for the moment 
and relieve the immediate crisis by administer- 
ing a sleeping potion, which was accordingly 
Arthur forthwith 
laid him down to sleep, perfectly happy, it ap 


done, with the best results. 


peared, in his new surroundings, and Miss Helen, 
relieved of her fright and pain, was able to dress 
and lay out plans for the future. As she put 
away her ball-gown and saw the little chain, 
she wondered sadly if she would ever see her 
little pet again. Poor Arthur! 

Days passed, and weeks, and the doctors la 
bored in vain to relieve the girl of what Mrs. 
Milderwing called the cloud that was hanging 
over her young life. Specialists were brought 
from distant parts of the country, and large 
rewards were offered (all this, of course, with 
the utmost would 
capture Arthur, dead or alive, or induce him to 
change his quarters. But every effort failed 
Arthur evidently regarded possession as nine 
points of the law, and held his ground with an 
and, the 


secrecy) to any one who 


obstinacy that was most discouraging ; 
worst of all, he seemed to thrive and flourish in 
the land. 

Occasional observations with the omatoscope 
showed that he was taking on a finer coloring 
from day to day, with more brilliant markings, 
and was giving proof of remarkable vitality. 
And it soon become impossible to doubt that he 
was actually growing. He was longer than he 
used to be, and plumper ; in fact, he gave every 
evidence of being a well-fed and self-respecting 
Many 


(though certainly misplaced) chameleon. 
were the discussions in the family councils as to 
the size attained by chameleons and their aver 
are lencth of life, but there was little informa- 
tion available on these points, and no one was 
able to tell, or even to imagine, what might be 
the effect upon Arthur’s physical and moral 
condition, of being thus made the proteyé ti 
time of a beautiful Fifth-avenue belle. 

These discussions, however, were carried on 
as far as possible out of Miss Helen’s hearing, 
for the doctors declared it expedient above all 
things that the girl should be shielded from 
worriment and allowed to view the situation 
philosophically. In this they were aided by 
Miss Helen’s buoyant temperament, which soon 
began to reassert itself, and here we have an 
instance of that beautiful and admirable power 
which nature confers upon men and women, 
and which allows them to adapt themselves 
cheerfully to all sorts of strange conditions. 
Who would have thought that within so short a 
time this child of fortune, this patrician beauty, 
would have become reconciled to thus taking a 
poor little chameleon into her most secret con- 
fidence! ‘ After all,” she said to Annette one 
day, laughing brightly, ‘‘ people have swal- 
lowed worse things than chameleons.” 





‘“‘aT THE FIRST MOUTHFUL SHE 

And all might have gone well but for a most 
unfortunate change in Arthur’s disposition 
which seemed to be caused by his new environ- 
ment. Formerly he had been a quiet, well-be- 
haved chameleon, grateful for any petting and 
never inclined to presume upon Miss Helen’s 
kindness, but now he became a veritable ty- 
rant, an autocrat, who soon had the entire 
Milderwing household running and trembling 
at his beck and call. For it will be easily un 
derstood that there is nothing particularly 
pleasant about the beck and call of a submerged 
chameleon, impatient, let us say, for his gruel 
Ah, that gruel! While Arthur had lived in 
the upper air he had eaten very Jittle—a lump of 
sugar now and then, or a morsel of cake ; that 
was about all, save for an occasional fly which 
he could snap between his little jaws ; but now 
he became as particular about his meals as the 
most confirmed gourmet, And unfortunately 
he did not care at all for the delightful dishes 
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that were served on the Milderwing table, the 
sauces, the sweets, and the good things gener 
ally of which Miss Helen, being a healthy girl, 
was extremely fond. 

What Arthur wanted, and he wanted it reg- 
ularly, was his gruel, a thin, detestable mess, 
as Miss Helen declared, made of oatmeal and 
rice and paregoric. As long as she would eat 
that at frequent intervals, and not too much at 
a time, Arthur was perfectly satisfied and made 
no trouble ; indeed, gave scarcely any sign of 
life ; but let the poor girl forget herself and in 
dulge in chicken livers @ /a brochette, or roast 
turkey, or an appetizing omelette with but 
tered toast, or ice-cream, or indeed almost any 
thing which pleased her own palate, and Arthur 
would make his presence known in a way to be 
remembered, Many a time in those early days 
of her trouble was Miss Helen, her face drawn 
with pain, obliged to leave the well-spread 
table in the midst of a meal and give Arthur 
his gruel, And many times was she awakened 
in the night by the insistent demands of her 
incorrigible little friend. 

And not satisfied with this tyranny as re- 
gards the cuisine, Arthur began by degrees to 
assert himself in other matters. He assumed 
the right, for instance, to decide about Miss 
Helen’s amusements, and made her understand 
that comic opera was a form of diversion he 
did not approve and would not tolerate. Being 
a gay, light-hearted girl, Miss Helen had pre- 
viously been a regular theatre-goer, enjoying 
the more amusing put 
upon the stage. Wagner had always bored 
her, but Wagner suited Arthur, and so she had 
to put up with Wagner or 


particularly pieces 


stay away from 
musical performances altogether. And in the 
drama Arthur showed himself still more op 
posed to comedy, and it finally came to pass 
that in self-defense this lovely girl found her- 
self unable to attend any dramatic perform 
those death 
them, for these alone were received with com 
placency by Arthur, who was rapidly becom 


ances except having scenes in 


ing a chameleon of melancholy mind—a con 
firmed misanthrope. 

He even interfered with Miss Helen’s church 
going aud expressed a strong disapproval for 
the high-church Episcopal service, which Miss 
Helen had always preferred, and he let her 
know plainly with tail and claw that, if she 
must go to church, the Baptist denomination 
for him. Bitter were the 
tears shed by the poor girl over this disappoint 


was good enough 


ment, and frequent were her mortifications, as, 
for instance, on a certain Easter Sunday, when 
from a fashionable 
church, in the midst of a glorious Te Deum- 
in order to feed Arthur. 

Thus it came to pass that the young chame 
leon usurped a place of paramount importance 
in Miss Helen’s life. She could 
do nothing without Arthur’s 
approval, and woe to her if she 


she was obliged to rush 


failed to do anything, great or 
small, that he chose to clamor 
for. Not even in the choice of 
her friends, nor in the bestowal 
of her smiles, was she any longer 
a free agent. There were some 
people who came to see her that 
Arthur liked, and others that 
he did not like, and he stood by 
his prejudices in a manner that 
made all argument impossible. 
He was master of the situation 
and he knew it. He made Miss 
Helen her French 
teacher preferred 
German. He made her cross 
off of her visiting-list a most 
excellent lady, merely because 
she used the perfume of violets 


discharge 
because he 


and talked about hypnotism, 
and finally he interfered with 
This 
last was the most sorry work 
of all, for Arthur took a pro 
nounced dislike to the gentle 
was 


her proposed marriage. 
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man she engaged to, a 

young man of wealth and irre- 
proachable morals, upon whose union with Miss 
Helen the family had counted for the re-estab- 
lishment of its fortunes. Needless to say that 
from this young man had been kept with sedu 
lous care all knowledge of the chameleon epi 
sode, 

It came about one evening, while the two 
lovers were seated together in the parlor, chat 
ting affectionately and building roseate plans 
for the future. The young man, who was usu- 
ally rather matter-of-fact, had just leaned for 
ward and taken Miss Helen’s hand in a burst 
of unaccustomed tenderness when she, throwing 
back her head and catching her breath, sud- 
denly exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, Arthur !” 

Now, this was for the 
Frederick, and he 


unfortunate, 
was 


most 


young man’s name 


promptly got angry and refused to believe that 
Miss Helen had not, in a moment of forgetful 
ness, breathed the name of some rival. 

‘* Who is this fellow, Arthur ¢’ he demanded. 
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Her blushes and evident confusion, which 
was heightened by her bodily distress, only 
served to make matters worse. 

‘*T refuse to endure this treatment,” he went 
on, ‘I demand that you tell me all about this 
man.” 

*‘Can’t you trust me, dear ?’ murmured the 
beautiful girl, bending her head to conceal he 
embarrassment. 

But Frederick hardened his heart. 
artist or 
Miss 


‘I suppose he’s some starving 


musician 7’ This was a sneer at Helen's 


romantic tendencies. 


“THE ENGAGEMENT 


BROKEN OFF.” 


WAS 


**No, he isn’t an artist, and he isn't a musi- 
cian, but I'm afraid—he’s——” 
A sharp twinge of pain shot across her face. 
Starving,” supplied Frederick, striding up 
“Til bet he is. Oh, well, 


have sympathy ? 


and down the room. 
what is poverty when you 
You'd get along all right in a Harlem flat or a 
garret, or anywhere, with a man who could 
look at you out of soulful 
about the moon, and leave the butcher’s bill 
unpaid. He's 
genius.” 


eyes and prattle 


probably some 


unappreciated 


Now the girl was sobbing. 


** He isn’t a genius, and—and—oh, how can | 
tell you—he isn’t unappreciated, he isn’t—oh, 
Arthur !” 

With a wail of distress she fled from the 


room, leaving her lover to puzzle over this 
singular happening. 

Frederick left the house forthwith in a great 
rage, and when he called the following evening 
Miss 


Helen, on the contrary, came down to the par 


his manner was frigid in the extreme 


lor all smiles, and with every disposition t» 
make amends. 
he said, 
*to see if you have any explanation ” > offer for 
I think I may 
say your extraordinary behavior.” 
**Oh, Frederick,” she began, * it 
dreadful misunderstanding. I 


**T have called, Miss Milderwing.” 
your behavior of last evening ; 


was all a 
love no one in 
the world but you,” and then she offered her 
tempting lips in propitiation. 

But Frederick was not so easily mollified, and 
insisted upon knowing who Arthur was. 

‘I will forgive anything,” he said, ‘if you 
tell me the truth, but 
the first place, why did you conceal this thing 


I must know that. In 


from me ?” 
tell 


‘I was ashamed to she said, 


humbly. 


you,” 


Frederick began to unbend and sat closer to 
her. 

** After all, it can’t be very bad, if you don’t 
love him.” 


* Love him !” she exclaimed ; ‘* I hate him.” 
‘I suppose it’s some chap you were engaged 


to, and he acted like a cad ; is that it 7” 


“Oh, no,” said Miss Helen, hopelessly. 
‘*How can I ever explain’ You see, Arthur 
isn’t a man at all; he’s my--little—pet—my 


chameleon.” 

Here she buried her face in one of the sofa 
pillows. 

** Well ?’ said Frederick, staring at her 

** And—and—I—oh, I can’t tell you—I—er 
swal—low—ed—him.” 

“Swallowed who?’ blurted out 
ungrammatically but with vehemence. 

**Why, Arthur,” was the feeble answer, anid 
then there came a deep silence in the room, 


her lover, 


broken only by Miss Helen’s sobbing 
Frederick looked at her aghast. 


** And—he’s—there—now ?” 

** H’m, h’m.” 

** What, alive ?” 

** H’m, h’m.” 

** Well—I’ll—be—everlastingly ——” 


The other things he said do not matter ; the 
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outcome of the affair was that the engagement 
broken off, Frederick declared that, 
although he worshiped the ground she walked 


was for 
on, he would never, never marry a girl bound 
to slavish obedience to any little chameleon. 

At this point in the story Van Halten paused, 
the 


eagerness, What was the sequel 


and prince inquired, with considerable 


this state of af 
, and the family are 


** Why,” said the secretary, ‘ 
fairs has lasted ever since 
The 
tinued to grow, and only 


nearly in despair. chameleon has con 


f 
great specialist from 


the other day one « 


the attending doctors, a 
made an examination through the omat 


ouscope Which resulted in a startling discovery. 


Paris, 


“*Vat haf you tell me ees zee name of zee 
leetle animal ? he asked, 

Arthur,’ 
The man of science shook his head and then 
took the and 
made a statement to her that 
caused her to burst into tears 


answered Mrs. Milderwing. 


mother aside 


and sink on the couch, wring 
ing her hands and exclaiming: 
‘Oh, my poor child, my poor 
child! To think that 
a thing should happen to a 
Milderwing !’” 

‘**And what the 
French doctor said to her 7” 
asked the prince, 
twinkling. 

Van Halten leaned forward 


such 


was it 


his eves 


and whispered something in 
his master’s ear, and at this 
the prince burst into such im 
moderate laughter that 
of the pearl buttons flew from 


one 


his waistcoat and rolled upon 
the floor. The 
knowing this pear] to be of 
value, hastened to pick it up, 
but the prince, still laughing, 


secretary, 


pushed it from him. 
‘** No, no, Sadi, keep it ; 
taken 


thou hast earned the 


gem,” and then, with another fit of 
laughter, he exclaimed ; ‘* Poor girl, poor gir] ! 
To think that such a thing should happen to a 


Milderwing !” 
To be continued 


General Horace Porter 
Makes a Change. 


TOWARD the close of General Grant's last 
term his intimate friend, George M. Pullman, 
the famous inventor of the sleeping-car which 
bears his name, said to the general, ‘* I am in 
search of a man to relieve me from part of the 
responsibilities of my vastly increasing busi 
I want a young man, conscientious, clear 
with 


Do you know where I can find him ? 


hess, 


headed, industrious, superior executive 
abilities. 

General Grant replied, ‘*‘ Yes, | know pre 
cisely such a man, but you can’t get him,” 

** Who is he 7?” 

‘* Tt is General Horace Porter. He is on my 
staff, and I need him myself.” 

Within a year Mr. Pullman, who makes it a 
rule to succeed in whatever he undertakes, had 
won the consent of General Grant to a separa 
tion from his brilliant and favorite staff officer, 
and from that time on to the present year Gen 
eral Porter had been vice-president of the Pull 
man company. His recent transfer to a new 
and higher field of duty, after nearly a quarte! 
of a century's faithful service in the employ ot 





GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 
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the Pullman company, invites a brief reference 
to his notable career. 

lew Americans, either in public or private 
life, are more widely known and more generally 
popular than Horace Porter. His father was a 
State Senator and afterward Governor of Penn 
sylvania for two terms, and it was at Hunting 
don, Pennsylvania, that General Porter was 
born on the 15th of August, 18837. His educa 
the Lawrenceville (New 
Jersey) Academy, in the scientific department 


tion was received at 


of Harvard, and at West Point, from which he 
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was graduated third in a class of more than 
forty. This was in 1860, and the Rebellion had 
scarcely broken out before the young soldier 
was actively in the public service 

In October, 1861, he served under General 
Sherman in the expedition against Port Royal, 
and from that time on was in the thick of the 
fray. Promotion came rapidly and deservedly ; 
and as early as July 2d, 1862, he was appointed 
chief of ordnance of the Army of the Potomac, 
and remained under General McClellan’s com 
mand until after the battle of Antietam. Next 
he served as chief of ordnance in the Army of 
the Ohio, and afterward as captain on general 
staff duty on the field in the Army of the Cum- 
berland. He was slightly wounded at Seces 
sionville, South Carolina, in 1862, and fought on 
the bloody field of Chickamauga with notable 
bravery. 

While on the staff of General Thomas at 
Chattanooga he first met General Grant, and 
immediately became a favorite with the latter, 
with whom he continued to be associated as 
long as the victorious Union leader remained in 
public life. Im April, 1864, he was appointed 
aide-de-camp on the staff of Lieutenant-General 
Grant, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
was With the great commander throughout the 
Wilderness campaign and until Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox. General Porter witnessed the 
signature of the formal document of surrender 
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with health, his step firm and elastic, and few 
would believe it possible that he served on the 
field from the opening to the close of the Civil 
War, and that he is, with one exception, the 
only surviving member of General Grant’s per- 
sonal staff. He is kind, generous, and thought- 


NOVEL 


A SOUND-MONEY demonstration was recently 
made in Terre Haute, Indiana, under the aus 
pices of the Terre Haute Electric Railway Com- 
pany. and the Vandalia Railroad, which was 
altogether unique. It was distinctively a dem 
onstration of railway officials and employés, 
and the size of it can be imagined from the fact 
that the railroad brought in twenty-seven trains 
with ten thousand four hundred employés. 
Traffic on the street-railway was suspended in 
order that the tracks might be used for the 
novel display. 
for the occasion. 


PARADE OF 


A special locomotive was built 

In arranging the parade the 
idea was to have the locomotive at the head 
and a caboose at the rear, with railroad men 


with lanterns marching between. 
pelling power and the electricity for the lights 
in front and rear of the locomotive were from 
the street-railway trolley. The steam to work 
the air-brakes, whistle, electric head-light, and 


The pro- 


ful, and many young men have found him a 
warm-hearted and helpfulfriend. It is a pleas 
ure to know that he is still to continue his resi 
dence in New York City, where he finds his 
friends on every side in countless numbers 
JOHN A. SLEICHER 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 


tain districts by themselves, and where the 
language of McKinley and Hobart, and Bryan 
and his political connections is not current, are 
addressed by speakers familiar with their re 
spective languages. 

The omnipresent bicycle has become a marked 
feature of this campaign, thousands wheeling 
into line for McKinley at a record-breaking 
speed. Monster bicycle torchlight processions 
have been held and are the order of the hour. A 
national parade of cyclists from all over the 
country will gather in Chicago on the evening 
of Saturday, October 17th 
wheelmen make pilgrimages to Canton. Leavy 


Thousands of 


ing their respective trains some miles from the 
city and mounting their bicycles, they rush in 
battalions to the great gathering-place. 

The West Chicago Street Railway employés 
have a financial school where the company fur- 
nishes the teachers, who attract crowds too 





on the part of the Confederate leader. He was 
breveted six times for ‘* gallant and meritori 
ous conduct in action.” 

In 1865 General Porter was created a briga- 
dier-general, and at the close of the war became 
Assistant Secretary of War under President 
Grant, and subsequently was the private secre- 
tary of the latter, with whom his relations were 
most intimate. When General Grant passed 
away and humiliating failure seemed to face 
the projectors of the Grant Monument Associa- 
tion, it was his old comrade-in-arms, General 
Porter, who stepped to the front and in an 
incredibly short time raised the five hundred 
thousand dollars required to build the magnifi 
cent mausoleum at Riverside. 

General Porter is a popular and welcome 
guest on every leading occasion in all our great 
social centres. He is prominent as a member of 
the University, Metropolitan, Century, Lotos, 
Authors, Players, and Grolier clubs, and has 
been elected for four consecutive terms as pres 
ident of the famous Union League Club. He is 
vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce, is 
identified with various patriotic societies, and 
is president of the Grant Monument Associa 
tion. 

No more incisive and eloquent orator can be 
found than General Porter, and as an after 
dinner speaker, sparkling, ready, full of quaint 
wit and delightful humor, he is in constant 
demand. He is a ready writer, wielding a 
facile but trenchant pen, and public expecta- 
tion awaits with pleasure his ‘‘ Campaigning 
with Grant,” shortly to appear in the Century, 
viving some of his recollections of the war and 
the great war generals. He is a linguist who 
speaks several of the modern languages. In 
recognition of his literary ability Union College 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D, 

General Porter, by reason of his connection 
with the Pullman Palace Car Company as its 
vice-president and representative in New York 
City, has been brought into close contact with 
many large business interests, and it was there- 
fore quite natural that when the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad, of which he had long 
been a director—one of the greatest of the 
Southwestern systems, with over fifteen thou 
sand miles of track—was in need of a chief ex 
ecutive officer it tendered him the chairmanship 
of its board, a position similar to that which 
Cornelius Vanderbilt occupies in reference to 
the Vanderbilt system. 

General Porter is one of the youngest men of 
his years in the city of New York. His hair is 
raven black. His eyes are keen, his face aglow 


THE FAC-SIMILE LOCOMOTIVE, “th E 
* 


the exhaust, and to furnish draught for the 
smokestack, was supplied by a regular small 
locomotive boiler. The whole was erected on 
street -railway trucks. The engineer on this 
locomotive was the engineer who drew the first 
train from Indianapolis to Terre Haute, in 
1852. In front of the reviewing-stand, on Main 
Street, a complete semaphore signal-station was 
erected, which threw signals to the locomotive 
a block each way from the stand as perfectly as 
in regular service. The caboose was built on 
street-railway trucks, with electric motors to 
drive it, and was a standard Pennsylvania ca 
boose. The initials of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois and the Evansville and Terre Haute 
Railway were in electric letters on the sides. Be 
tween the locomotive and the caboose were the 
railroad men with lanterns. In one section of 
the parade were forty-five hand-cars contain 
ing section men. The street-railway had a sec 
tion in the parade, and in it was a double-deck 
street-car with an immense search-light upon 
it, a high wagon decorated with lights, an 
old-time mule-car of the ‘sixties, and other 
features. The locomotive was named ‘* Honest 
Money,” No. 100, to represent a full dollar. It 
was so perfect in operation, build, and charac 
ter that it deceived many of the railway em 
ployés. In addition to the locomotive and ca 
boose, the railroad had a float on trucks, repre 
senting a railway switching-yard. The menon 
and about the locomotive, as shown in our 
picture, are the employés who built it. This 
locomotive will be heard from in parades in 
other cities, and it will be quite a feature in the 
campaign. 
NOVELTIES OF THE CAMPAIGN 

The present campaign is in some of its feat 
ures altogether unique. One of the most note 
worthy is the persuasive plan of campaigning 
adopted by a number of corporations and 
companies in Chicago, where the employers se 
cure the services of good speakers who address 
the employés at the shop or factory at the noon 
hour, the silver question being, of course, the 
chief topic of discussion, The workingmen, too, 
have their own organizations in the factories, 
one hundred and nineteen being reported in as 
many factories, with an aggregate membership 
of twenty thousand. 

Of course the foreign element is not over 
looked by the politician managers. An Italian 
orator is therefore secured for the Italians who 
do not happen to be on speaking terms with the 
English tongue ; while the Poles, Bohemians, 
and all the other nationalities who settle cer- 





great for the capacity of the house on West 
Madison Street. But a more characteristic 
gathering is where the orator mounts the tool- 
laden table in some factory, where huge wheels, 
boxes, and belts are the properties, and ad- 
dresses the working force of brawny and be- 
grimed mechanics. The orator becomes in 
tense,and while the toilers listen the clock ticks 
on and on, sometimes past the noon hour. But 
nobody seems concerned, for in this instance 
time is not money, but money is the topic of 
the time, and in this way is the gold-standard 
gospel most effectually spread. 

The ugly charge of coercion has been brought 
against many a corporation in former years ; 
this cannot be done where argument only is the 
method for securing the coveted votes 

F, S. SHARPE. 


We Two in Arcadie. 


WE two have been to Arcadie 
But it was long ago: 

‘he wild syringa blossomed there, 
Gold hearts set sweet in snow, 

And crimson salmon-berry bells 


Ah, me, so long ago! 


We two went into Arcadie 
Without one backward glance : 
Deep thro’ the brown breast of the earth 
The sun had sent his lance 
And every flower straightw iv sprung 
Up from her long, sweet trance 
We two alone in Arcadie ! 
The road thro’ forests ran, 
A silver ribbon ; and we heard 
The mellow pipes o° Pan, 
And followed as he fled thro’ lights 
Of green and gold and tan 


We two went on thro’ Arcade 
In joy too deep for words ; 

rhe little clouds were tangled in 
rhe tall tree-tops like curds 

We heard the stammering speech of rills 
And the passion-calls of birds 


Ah, me, from pleasant Arcadie 
We two came out—alas ! 
No more to lie beneath the trees 

In the pale-green velvet grass 
To listen to the pipes o° Pan 
And hear his footsteps pass 


Still, still, I know in Arcadie 
The blossoms fall like snow 

On happy lovers—as they fell 
So long, so long ago ! 

But, oh, my love, thro’ Arcadie 


No more shall we two go 
ELLA HIGGINSON 


People Talked About. 


THE appearance of the autobiography of 
Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke will bear witness to 
many who had supposed her dead Jong ago that 
this remarkable old lady is living in Italy. She 
is eighty-seven years old, and her home for 
some time has been near Genoa. It is nearly 
fifty years since her concordance to Shake- 
speare was published, and during that half- 
century, as well as for nearly a quarter of a 
century before, she had known intimately many 
of the most illustrious Englishmen, and been es- 
teemed as much for her lovable character and 
amiability as for her talent. 

Among Tolstoi’s visitors from afar off this 
summer was Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, 
whose sociological work at Hull House has given 
her celebrity outside of her own locality. Miss 
Addams saw the Russian socialist in all the 
prosaic reality of his home life, and cgme away 
without an illusion dispelled and with a sincere 
belief in his genius. She was especially edified 
by the simplicity of his meals, which were 
sometimes composed solely of a dish of por- 
ridge. Miss Addams is to deliver a lecture on 
the Pullman strike before the Twentieth Cent- 
ury Club, of Boston, this winter, and in view 
of her familiarity at first hand with the labor 
question in the West, and her independence of 
thought, her paper is likely to be an important 
one. 

The celebration of ex-Senator Sawyer’s 
eightieth birthday was an event of considerable 
importance in Wisconsin. All the details of 
the affair, the number of caterers who fur- 
nished the spread, the weight of the cake, etc., 
were telegraphed to the out-of-town papers and 
the event was made much of. Senator Sawyer 
has been called the ‘‘ Grand Old Man” of Wis- 
consin, and he is certainly a fine and sturdy fig- 
ure in his old age. He left the paternal farm a 
poor boy, put his savings in pine lands, and is 
now the State’s wealthiest as well as its most 
powerful citizen ; so that his career is cited for 
the emulation of school-boys. Senator Sawyer 
has spent a good deal of money in philanthropy, 
and a Chicago newspaper says that during the 
past twenty years he has given fully a million 
dollars to the campaign fund of the Republican 
party. 

The allegation in a London newspaper that 
Marie Corelli was fond of the cruel charms of 
grouse-shooting, her indignant denial of the 
charge, with the statement that she had a femi- 
nine horror of a gun, and her further statement 
that she regarded even so desirable a womanly 
diversion as bicycling as reprehensible — all 
these bits of gossip about the authoress have 
been almost as popular with English readers as 
her books, and that is an emphatic statement, 
for she is probably at the present time the most 
popular writer in England. When her latest 
story, ‘*The Murder of Delicia,” appeared, 
toward the end of September, thirty - eight 
thousand copies had been disposed of to book- 
séllers before the day of publication, and “‘ The 
Mighty Atom” had an almost equally remark- 
able record, twenty-nine thousand copies being 
similarly contractedsfor before it was off the 
pre SSe€s. 

Mr. Henry T. Nason, who is a candidate 
for county judge of Rensselaer County, in this 
State, is a graduate of Yale, and 6me.of the 
most promising young lawyers of Troy. He is 
a grandson of Martin I, Townsend, who for a 
long period was so widely and favorably known 





HENRY T. NASON, 


on account of his stalwart Republicanism Mr 
Nason is in many respects a ‘‘chip of the old 
block,” especially in his force of character and 
the quality of his humor. He is finely qualified 
for the position for which he is named, and the 
citizens of Rensselaer cannot do better than 
elect him by a handsome majority. 
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THE MONSTER TRADES DEMONSTRATION IN CHICAGO, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF REPUBLICANS AND SOUND-MONEY DEMOCRATS, ON THE TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT FIRE—THE PROCESSION OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
“SKY-SCRAPERS” ON STATE STREET.—Dkrawn sy H 
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THOUSAND MEN PASSING THE 
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“AND WHEN HE SOWED, SOME SEEDS FELL BY THE WAYSIDE, AND THE FOWLS 
CAME AND DEVOURED THE/S1 UP.” 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


A FEW years ago a gentleman traveling in 
England met Mr. Henry James and asked him, 
among other things, who were the most inter 
esting people in London. ‘* There are two who 
stand out from the others,” Mr. James replied : 
‘*George Du Maurier and James Payn.” At 
this time Du Maurier had not written the book 
which has endeared him to millions of readers ; 
but he was the same man, and after all is said 
about ‘‘ Trilby,” the fact remains that it was 





GEORGE DU 


MAURIER. 


the man behind the work that gave it its ex- 
quisite quality. Consciously or unconsciously, 
every lover of ‘‘ Trilby” has felt this, and it ex 
plains the sense of personal loss that came to 
the English-speaking world when it was known 
that Du Maurier was dead. 

I suppose that more interest has been felt 
during the past few years in the personality of 
George Du Maurier than in that of any writer 
of his day. Those who loved his books loved 
During a visit in London of two years 
ago, when I was asked whom of all Englishmen 
I should like most to meet, it was this feeling of 
personal affection that made me say at once: 
‘* Du Maurier.” At that time I supposed I might 
have wished as hopelessly to meet the queen ; 
so I was delightfully surprised a few days later 
to receive a note from the author himself, say- 
ing that he would be at home on the following 
Sunday afternoon, and would be glad to receive 
the friend of his old friend at four o'clock. 

The address on the note led me to what I have 
ever since considered the ideal part of London. 
‘*New Grove House,” where for years Mr. Du 
Maurier had been living, was situated within a 
half-minute’s walk from Hampstead Heath, on 
the slope of the hill that, covered with trees and 
creeping vines and dotted with pretty red cot- 
tages, makes Hampstead one of the quaintest 
and most rural spots in the world. As I stood 
on the narrow sidewalk in front of the house, 
hesitating before appearing in the presence of 
the creator of * Trilby,” and looked down, I 
could scarcely believe that I was within a few 
miles of the heart of the roaring city. The foli- 
age, just turning red, gave an added splendor 
to the landscape. The air was crisp and exhil- 
arating, and the soft blue of the sky seemed to 
deny the presence of the fog which is said at 


him. 


times to hang in great masses from the trees 
and enshroud the landscape in gloom 

** What a perfect home for an artist and a 
writer !” I said to myself. Then, as I turned 
and surveyed the pretty red-brick house, with 
its clinging vines and its air of home and com- 
fort, I could understand why Englishmen were 
so devoted to their country. 

The next moment I had sounded the brass 
knocker and was walking up the narrow stair 
case, lined with original sketches by famous 
artists, to the drawing-room. On entering | 
was greeted by a slight, fair-complexioned man, 
with a face and manner of great simplicity, a 
beard of rather foreign cut, and a pleasant 
voice, whom I recognized at once as Du Mau 
rier himself. Near him stood a large, hand- 
some, dark-haired woman, who, on first glance, 
impressed me as exactly the type of English 
mother that I had so often seen in the artist’s 
drawings. When I had received greetings I 
glanced toward the corner of the room where, 
at the tea-table, sat an exact reproduction of 
the lady beside me, as she must have been 
twenty years before. 

‘* This is my daughter,” said Mrs. Du Mau- 
rier, with a smile, and I could not help saying 
that I should have known it without being told. 

‘* There are two more of us,” Mr. Du Maurier 
explained, ‘‘ but they aren’t here. One of my 
suns is in the army, and the other, Gerald, you 
He is the 

we call 


can see any night at the theatre. 
actor of the family ; the ‘mummer,’ 
him.” 

I wish that I could give in full the conversa- 
tion that followed. More than all, I wish that 
I could reproduce the charm of Mr. Du Maurier 
himself. At the time of my meeting with him 


he was enjoying the first success of ‘‘ Trilby,” 
and it was still too fresh, too unexpected, to 
bore him as it is said to have since done. He 
spoke of the great reception of the book in 
America, and of the invitations he had re 
ceived to come here to give lectures and read 
ings. ‘‘I should like to see your country,” he 
said, ‘*‘ but Iam not strong enough to make the 
journey.” Then he spoke of the American 
friends he had made, some of whom he num 
bered among his best. 

‘ By the way,” he said, when I had told him 
of the immediate popularity of *‘ Trilby ” as a 
serial, long before it had appeared as a book, 
‘*T was greatly amused by something that oc 
curred when I sent the manuscript over to the 
Harpers. When they gave it to their reader 
for a judgment he said : ‘Oh, what a pity Du 
Maurier has written another book | How much 
better it would have been if he had been satis- 
fied with the success of ‘* Peter Ibbetson ” and 
stopped writing then !) But when he had read 
the story he changed his mind,” Mr. Du Maurier 
concluded, with a smile. 

When I asked him how he had happened to 
write the story he replied : ‘‘ It was all owing 
toa talk I had with Henry James, who, by the 
way, is one of the best of our friends. One 
afternoon I was walking out on the heath with 
him, and we were discussing the subject of 
literature. ‘If I were a story-writer,’said I, ‘I 
don’t believe that I should ever be at a loss 
for plots. I have a thousand of them in my 
head now.’ James smiled and said: * Well, it 
seems to me that you area very lucky fellow. 
I wish you'd tell me one of those plots.’ So I 
told him the story of ‘ Trilby.’” 

“Then ‘ Trilby’ 
claimed. 

‘* Well, I did have a real person in mind at 
the time, a young servant, whose history had 
But in writing out the story I 
decided to raise her condition in life somewhat. 
But now I’m anticipating,” he went on with a 
smile. ‘‘ When I told the plot to James he was 
greatly pleased with it, and he urged me to 
write it out myself. But nothing came of the 
matter till some time after that, when I was 
taking another walk on the heath with James. 
We spoke of the story again, and after I went 
home that night I resolved to have a try at 
literature. I began that very evening, but not 
on ‘ Trilby,’ curiously enough.” 

‘**On ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ ?” 

‘Yes. I pegged away on it for a time and 
then I came to a dead stop. ‘Oh, this is a mad 
story,’ I said to myself, and in a fit of despair I 
seized the manuscript and was about to toss it 
into the fire. Just as my arm was raised I de 
cided not to do anything rash at that moment, 
but to sleep on the story, as it were, and decide 
what to do with it in the morning. That night 
‘Tll make the hero 


was a real character !" I ex- 


interested me. 


in bed I had an inspiration. 
mad!’ [1 myself. ‘That will bring 
everything out right !’ So I did, and on I went 
with the tale to the end.” 

Our talk then turned to hypnotism, and I 
said that as Mr. Du Maurier had used this as 
a theme in both stories I supposed he was par- 
ticularly interested in the subject. ‘* No,” he 


said to 


replied, ““I am not; but I was gratified to 
hear, the other day,” he added, ‘‘ that some 
great medical authorities had indorsed the 


hypnotic experiences of ‘ Trilby’ 
sible in real life.” 

Then our talk turned to Paris, and Mr. Du 
Maurier told me how he loved it. ‘ But the 
Paris I love,” he explained, ‘ isn’t the Paris of 
to-day, but the Paris of twenty years ago. It 
has greatly changed since my time. It posi- 
tively saddens me to go there now. What a 
pity it was that the trees in the Champs 
Elysées should have been cut down. And as 
for the Latin Quarter,” he added, with a smile 
of mock horror, * that has 
place—grown respectable. I really believe it’s 
the most respectable quarter in Paris at the 
present time.” Then he went on with a change 
** But the happiest day of my life was 
spent in Paris. 


as quite pos 


become another 


of tone : 
Do you remember that episode 
in ‘ Peter Ibbetson,’” he asked, ‘* when ‘ Peter’ 
passes an ideally happy day, the happiest of his 
life? Well, that was the day I have always 
kept green in the memory of my own child- 
hood. It all came back to me a few years ago 
in a very curious way—through the sight of a 
little wheelbarrow in the garden of our lodgings 
in Bayswater, 


where we were passing a few 
weeks.’ 

Mr. Du Maurier then went on to tell me of 
his early days in Paris, on which he has largely 
drawn for his books. Of his father he spoke with 
a great dealof feeling. ‘‘I get my love of music 
from him,” he said, ‘‘ and that is how I happened 
to make ‘Trilby’ and ‘Svengali’ musicians, 
My father loved music passionately, 
and had so beautiful a tenor voice that he would 
have made a magnificent opera-singer. Once 
when he was a young man he happened to meet 


I suppose. 
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in the streets of Paris a beggar-woman whose 
misfortunes so touched him that he resolved to 
raise some money for her. So he stood there in 
the street and began to sing. 
ered, and when he had finished he passed his 


A crowd gath- 


hat around and made a collection for her.” 

‘ You yourself are a musician, are you not ?” 
Lasked. ‘‘I felt sure you were after reading 
the account of ‘ Trilby’s’ singing in public.” 

** Oh, yes,” Mr. Du Maurier replied ; ‘*‘ music 
has been one of the 
life. 
younger, but my voice isn’t what it once was,” 
‘* By the way, that very 


great enjoyments of my 
I used to sing a good deal when I was 


he added, smiling. 
scene you speak of was suggested to me in a 
way by a great triumph of Patti’s in Albert 
Hall that I once witnessed.” 

Our talk went back to the subject of writing 
in general, and I expressed surprise that Mr. 
Du Maurier should have begun a new profession 
after his great success with another. ‘* But was 
it really beginning a new profession ?” he said. 
‘“*T really think that Mr. Anstey, the novelist 
who is associated with me on Punch, was right 
when he said to me at a Punch dinner the other 
day: ‘My dear Du Maurier, you’ve been pre- 
What are 
those little dialogues that you write under your 


paring to write novels all your life. 


illustrations every week but novels in embryo ” 
But you should have seen me write ‘ Trilby,’” 
Mr. Du Maurier laughed. ‘I worked on it 
three days out of each week, and I finished it in 
three months. So I practically wrote it in six 
Oh, how I did keep at it! Id write 
even while I was eating, and if any one inter 
rupted I'd cry,‘ Keep away! I’m engaged on a 
That, of course, was all in fun, 
but that’s the way ‘ Trilby’ got itself written !” 
When I bade Du Maurier good-bye I had no 
thought that in a few short years his gentle 
spirit would have left its frail frame. Yet 
there is something beautiful, too, in his death 
at this time. He has gone with the applause of 
the world ringing in his ears, with the knowl- 
edge that he was one of the most loved men of 
his time. 
abled him to leave his family well provided for, 
and he could part with them with no fear for 
the future. He had a beautiful nature, and he 
has left a record of it behind him. ow. 


weeks. 


masterpiece.’ 


Moreover, his literary success has en- 


The Governor of Florida. 


WituiamM D. BLOxHAM, the newly-elected 


Governor of Florida, is a native of the Flowery 


State, but was 
educated in 
Virginia, 
graduating at 
William and 
Mary College, 
Ly neh burg. 
As long ago 
as 1872 he was 
nominated for 
Governor 
the 
crats, but was 
defeated 
twelve 


by 
Demo- 





by 


HON. W. D. 


BLOXHAM 

some 
hundred votes. In 1876 he was a member of 
the State Executive Committee, and 


largely in the 


helped 
resulted in 
He 
was appointed Secretary of State by Governor 
Drew, serving until 1880, when he again ran for 


which 
Drew’s election as Governor. 


campaign 
(rex ree F. 


Governor and was elected by a majority of five 
thousand. He held the office for four years. 
He is sixty years old and active and vigorous. 
His majority in the late election was about 
fifteen thousand, being a decline of nearly ten 
thousand from the majority given the party 
ticket in 1892. The shrinkage in the Democratic 
vote is regarded as indicative of a growing sym- 
pathy with the ideas and policy of the Repub- 
lican party. The Australian ballot system 
was used for the first time in that State in this 
election. 


Strange Interpretations 
of Sabbath Laws. 


FEW people, except those who have made a 
special study of the subject, have any correct 
idea of the extremes to which religious teachers 
among the Jews went in their interpretation of 
the Fourth Commandment. The principle of 
these rules was the prohibition of work on the 
Sabbath. To sucl extremes was this principle 
applied that at one time, at the beginning of 
the Maccabean rising, a company of legalists 
suffered themselves to be slain in cold blood by 
their enemies, rather than to raise a sword 
(which would be work) in their own defense. A 
man could not even rid his garment of vermin 
—although in this, as in most other rules, there 
were differences of opinion. Warm water could 
be added to cold, but cold could not be added 
to warm, because the temperature of the cold 
water would thus be raised, which would be 
equivalent to cooking, and cooking was for- 
bidden. 

Horses, cows, goats could not go out with 
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certain appliances or ornaments affixed, be- 
cause they might fall off, and thus the owner 


Neither the dust 
from the gar- 


be made to carry them home. 

nor the dew could be shaken 
A mother 
outside of the house. 
his house with a sandal too large for his foot, 
If a 
man carried his money on the Sabbath he must 


could not her babe 


Aman must not leave 


ments. carry 


lest he drop it, and must needs carry it. 
bring a sin offering. Some went so far as to 
declare that a man could not pick up a splinter 
of wood with which to pick his teeth, but he 
might take a straw from a cattle-crib. 

In contrast to all this, it was written that if a 
Gentile kept the Sabbath he incurred the pen- 
alty of death. No Jew could make or untie a 
knot on the Sabbath unless he could do it with 
one hand. A sailor’s knot or 
knot were not included in the restriction. It 
was forbidden to sew two stitches, to light or to 


a camel-driver’s 


put out a fire or a lamp, or to carry anything, 
If a 
well was in a party wall a certain mark must 


even water, from one house to another. 


be made so that the man living on one side 
should not be guilty of dropping his bucket 
into the well too far over, and thus, practically, 
bring water from his neighbor’s property. One 
rabbi even forbids a cripple leaving the house 
on the Sabbath with his wooden leg. Medical 
assistance was not permitted except when a 
patient’s life was in danger. A broken limb 
could not be attended to, and if a man sprained 
his foot or his hand he could not pour water 
upon the injury, nor could he bandage a crushed 
finger, nor squeeze the blood from a wound of 
any kind, A. S. GUMBART. 


An Adventurous Woman. 


ONE of the most remarkable women of the 
West is Alice Rollins Crane. 
woman has risked so much, endured such priva 
tions, and tri- 
umphed so 
royally over 
obstacles that 
the majority 
of 
would con 
sider insur 
mountable. 
Alice Rollins 
Crane is the 
wife of Colonel 
i. P. Crane, of 
Los Angeles, 
California, a 
gentleman 
who earned 
his title by 
faithful 
ice in the war 
of the Rebellion. Mrs. Crane is better known 
to the public as Alice Rollins, the newspaper 
and story writer 
studio in New York, where she made many 


Probably no other 


people 





serv- ALICE ROLLINS CRANE. 


Some years ago she had a 


friends in art, musical, and literary circles. As 
a vocalist she studied under Emma Abbott’s 
tenor, Professor Apmatock. 

For the last five years Mrs. Crane has been 
a study of the Indian tribes of the 
Northwest, and 
has lived with 
the Moquis, 
Taquis, Coco- 
pahs, and 
Apaches, stud- 
ying their tra- 
ditions and 
and 
gathering ma 
terial for forth- 
books. 
She was accom 
panied by her 
courageous 
young son, and 
probably 
had more hair- 
breadth escapes 
than any other 
woman in 
America. Her 
recent perilous 
trip to the 
Cochise strong 
hold in Ari- 
zona, where she 
had her adventure with Kid’s band of renegade 
Apaches, has attracted much interested atten 
tion. 


making 


customs, 


coming 


has 





MRS. 


CRANE IN COSTUME, 


Mrs. Crane’s home is a quaint house after 
the Mexican style, situated in a pretty court of 
tropical bloom and overrun with vines. She 
ealls it her ‘“ wicky-up,” and it is overflowing 
with Indian and Mexican curios, valuable old 
books, and paintings. 

Mrs. Crane herself is a genial, pleasant-faced 
woman, thoroughly generous, and deeply inter- 
ested in her work. Although in no sense a ‘‘ new 
woman,” she wore a bloomer suit during her 
remarkable expedition among the Apaches. 

ELIZABETH A, VORE. 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE has been wasting his 
time. Although, to be sure, he made his repu- 
tation as a 
dramatist by 
writing a 
strong war 
play entitled 
“Held by 
the Enemy,” 
for the past 
few years he 
has produced 
nothing but 
German and 
French adap- 
tations,  skill- 
fully done, but 
giving no evidence of creative talent. But Mr. 
Gillette, as revealed in his new play, ‘‘ Secret 
Service,” produced last week at the Garrick 
Theatre, has more than talent for play-writing ; 
the brain that could devise that situation at the 
end of Act II. where one brother shoots himself 
in the leg to prevent the discovery of the other's 
duplicity has the genius for dramatic construc- 
tion. No stronger or more perfectly built play 
than this story of our Civil War has been seen 
on the American stage. 





WILLIAM GILLETTE, 


The play holds one as under a spell. The 
blasé critic, weary of the play-house from his 
very familiarity with it, acquainted, it would 
seem, with every possible dramatic complica- 
tion, prejudiced in advance against every new 
play by the many bad plays he is called upon 
to witness, is absorbingly interested, and cranes 
his neck to watch the tale unfold, like the boy 
in a theatre for the first time. 

That is because the story is thrilling, because 
the treatment is clever, because the situations 
original as far as I know—constantly take the 
spectator by surprise. 

tichmond is seriously threatened by the 
Federal army. Two brothers named Dumont, 
members of the United States Secret Service, 
have been detailed to secure control of the Rich- 
mond telegraph-office. By telegraphing false 
orders to the general commanding the Confed- 
erate forces, the Union army will be enabled to 
capture the city. One of the brothers makes his 
way into Richmond disguised as a wounded 
cavalry officer and makes love to the daughter 
of the commanding general, with the object of 
securing control of the telegraph-office through 
her influence. He soon falls in love in earnest, 
and, keenly conscious of the despicable part he 
is playing, he refuses the post she has secured 
at a moment when his finger is on the telegraph 
key and a few taps would give success to the 
Federalarms. His identity is disclosed, and he 
is condemned by a drum-head court-martial, 
and sentenced to death. As he is about to be 
led out to be shot, orders arrive from the War 
Department to hold the prisoner, and he is 
eventually held as a prisoner of war. 

The play is well acted, although Miss Amy 
Busby was disappointing as the general’s daugh 
ter. She is rather coarse in her lighter scenes, 
and insipid and inconsequential in the serious 
ones. Miss Odette Tyler, a very intelligent and 
charming actress, gave a delightful perform- 
ance of an ingénue part, and, in fact, was the 
life of the lighter portions of the play. Mr. 
Gillette himself impersonated the United States 





AMY BUSBY. 
Copyright photograph by Falk. 


spy. His acting was forceful, although in my 
vpinion Mr. Gillette carries to an extreme that 
air of imperturbability and unconcern which is 
a conspicuous feature of his methods. This has 
been called natural acting, but it is not natural. 
No living man would pick up a cigar and pro- 
ceed to chew it coolly the instant after he has 
been shot in the arm, and while a revolver is 
still leveled at his head, as Mr. Gillette does 
in the telegraph-room scene. Mr. Gillette’s 
method has, perhaps, the merit of originality, 
but it is hardly high art. He is also almost in- 
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audible at times in his strained efforts to appear 
cool. Apart from this slight defect, he was con- 
vincing. 

More than passing mention is deserved by 
Mr. Campbell Gollan for his acting of the part 
of the Confederate States secret agent, who suc- 
ceeds in checkmating and unmasking the North- 
ern spy. The part is meant to be that of a vil- 
lain, for the agent’s principal incentive is the 
knowledge that the general’s daughter, who has 
spurned his love, cares for the spy—without, of 
course, knowing him to be such. This, how- 
ever, is not fully explained in the play, and the 
sympathies of the audience, as the play now 
stands, are distinctly with the Confederate 
agent for his energetic display of patriotism. 
Mr. Gollan, a tall, handsome man, and, I be- 
lieve, a new-comer on the stage, played the part 
with all the tact and finish of a veteran actor. 
Mr. Walter Thomas, too, was effective in a 
small juvenile part. Most of the other parts 
were in capable hands. 





‘**Mary Pennington, Spinster,” the first play 
put forward by Miss Georgia Cayvan during 
her present starring tour, has not proved a suc- 
cess, So it is needless to do more here than mere- 
ly chronicle that fact. In all probability the 





GEORGIA CAYVAN. 
Copyright photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


play will be immediately shelved. If Miss Cay- 
van is wise she will at once revive Robert Bu- 
chanan’s charming piece, ‘‘ Squire Kate.” She 
was very successful in the title part when the 
piece was produced originally at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and although theatre-goers, nowadays, 
do not appear to take much interest in revivals, 
it is often better policy to make revivals than 
continue making costly experiments which may 
not succeed. 


I am glad to see that the crusade against wo- 
men wearing high hats in theatres is bearing 
good fruit. A survey of our theatres’ audi- 
toriums during the past two weeks shows that 
almost fifty per cent. of the women are now re- 


moving their hats. Keep up the agitation and 


soon no woman who respects herself and who 
wants to be respected will be seen with her hat 
on after the rise of the curtain. 

ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 





Women Playing 
Championship Golf. 


Last year the Meadowbrook Golf Club insti- 
tuted an annual contest for women. The affair 
was indorsed by the United States Golf Associ- 
ation and was a pronounced success. The fact 
that women golfers were only recognized in 
England some four years ago forms a pleasing 
contrast in the history of the game in this coun 
try. 

This year the women’s championship tourna 
ment was played upon the links of the Morris 
County Golf Club, of Morristown, New Jersey. 
Out of an entry-list of twenty-nine, twenty-five 
played in the preliminary rounds on Tuesday, 
October 6th. 

The first eight to survive for a trial of skill in 
the second round were Miss Hoyt, Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club, with a card of ninety-five ; 
Miss Griscom, Philadelphia Country Club, one 
hundred and two ; Mrs. Shippen, Morris Coun 
ty, one hundred and two ; Miss Sands, Newport 
Club, one hundred and three ; Miss McLane, 
Baltimore club, one hundred and five ; Miss 
Oliver, Albany club, one hundred and _ five ; 
Mrs. Turnure, Shinnecock Hills, one hundred 
and five; Mrs. Shelton, Morris County, one 
hundred and eleven. 

Miss Hoyt’s ninety-five was highly commend- 
able, and right through the list of twenty-five 
contestants the game was shown to have been 
well mastered by some and in a promising de- 
gree of development by the majority. 

On Wednesday Miss Sands beat Miss Shippen 
(nineteen holes) by one up ; Miss Hoyt beat Miss 
McLane eight up and five to play; Miss Oliver 


beat Miss Griscom eight up and six to play: 
and Mrs. Turnure beat Mrs. Shelton three up. 

On Thursday only one game was played, that 
between Mrs. Turnure and Miss Oliver, the for- 
mer winning. The Miss Sands-Miss Hoyt match 
fell through, the former defaulting. 

Miss Hoyt WINS THE TITLE. 

Thus Mrs. Turnure and Miss Hoyt, both rep- 
resentatives of the Shinnecock Hills links, came 
together on Saturday in the final match for the 
championship. Of course the greatest interest 
centred in this contest, which was rendered 
particularly exciting by Mrs. Turnure doing 
the first round of nine holes in the morning in 
forty-eight to Miss Hoyt’s fifty. 

In the afternoon, while Mrs. Turnure con- 
tinued her good play, Miss Hoyt, by settling 
strictly down to business, im»mroved on her 
morning’s play, with the result that she won 
the match by two up and one to play. 

Mrs. Turnure was beaten, but by no means 
disgraced. Indeed, there was little to choose 
between the play of either. Third prize went 
to Miss Oliver and fourth to Miss Sands. 

The emblem at stake in this tournament was 
a one-thousand-dollar vase, the donation of Rob- 
ert Cox, the Scotch member of Parliament. In 
view of the petty squabbles of such frequent 
occurrence in English- American sporting af- 
fairs, this gift is a timely tribute to the good- 
fellowship existing between golf-players in this 
country and abroad. Mr. Cox is a veteran 
golfer, while his wife has three times won the 
championship title of Great Britain. 

The home of the Morris County Golf Club is 
shown in this issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. It is 
a modest affair, but extremely comfortable, and 
old-fashioned comforts reign inside. Few clubs 
in the country have upon their rolls so many 
women members as the Morristown club. In- 
deed, the club was established by women 

At first a seven-hole course was laid out, but 
enthusiasm for the game was so general and 
spreading that this was enlarged to the regula- 
tion eighteen holes, some three miles long and 
winding through some one hundred acres of 
ground. 

The first tee is directly before the club-house, 
as shown in the picture. Throughout the course 
the greens are as smooth and as level as a table, 
and the lies excellent. There are a number of 
artificial hazards to be encountered, as also 
numerous stone walls, fences, and roads. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight members ap- 
pear on the roll of the club this year. The offi- 
cers are: Mrs. Marmaduke Tilden, honorary 
president; Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, 
honorary vice-president ; Paul Revere, presi- 
dent ; Joseph B. Dickson, treasurer ; Edward 
T. Nichols, acting treasurer, and Arthur Berry, 
secretary. Ransom H. Thomas is chairman of 
the green committee, and his associates are 
Barrett L. Chandler, George G. Kip, W. Bard 
MeVickar, and Alexander H. Tiers. 
PRINCETON AND BROWN FooT-BALL TEAMS 

TREATED TO A SURPRISE. 

There were two surprises in the foot- ball 
world on Wednesday, October 7th. The first 
was Lafayette’s 0—0 game against Princeton, 
and Yale’s 18—0 game against Brown. 

In the former case Lafayette played an even-up 
game with the Tigers, who were forced to play 
their very best to stave off defeat, which it is 
likely would have fallen to their lot had the 
halves been longer than a quarter of an hour 
each. 

It was not, however, so much a case of Prince- 
ton’s weakness, but Lafayette’s strength. Inthe 
second half, though, Princeton was forced to 
play Holt, last year’s Harvard guard, and who 
would be ineligible to play against Yale. 

In the Yale-Brown game the men in blue sur- 
prised every one by practically playing ** horse” 
with their opponents, who, by the way, are a 
strong lot, and before the game were confident 
of winning 

A minute added to the time of each half 
would have meant two more touchdowns for 
Yale, the ball in each instance, on call of time, 
being within a foot of Brown’s goal-line. 

The Brown team, with good coaching, how 
ever, promises to do better in the future and 
make the larger teams hustle. 

The Yale team showed up fifty per cent 
stronger than in their game with Amherst the 
week before. This was due to several things. 
First, Chadwick’s presence strengthened the 
centre ; the tackles, Murphy and Rodgers, were 
just ripe for a hard game ; the ends, Bass and 
Hazen, were as lively as crickets ; the line, asa 
whole, were on their toes all the time, and the 
backs were quick in starting and taking advan- 
tage of holes which, on account of an over- 
eagerness on the part of the Brown forwards to 
get through, were easily made. 

Hinkey’s kicking also contributed to the good 
showing. With proper attention this player, 
who is yet new to the position of full-back, will 
make a name for himself as a reliable player 
and a great kicker. 

THE OvTLOOK MORE ENCOURAGING AT 
HARVARD. 
At Harvard, the ‘varsity eleven is doing 
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better work daily under the careful eyes of 
Waters and Newell. In Brown at full back, it 
is thought the Cambridge men have unearthed 
a kicking player of real merit, while the line 
men are beginning to show themselves capable 
of developing a strong aggressive game. 

At any rate, there is certainly a big lot of 
good material to work on this year, and should 
Harvard fail to realize on it to the full, then it 
will be the fault of the coaches. 


Mr. GouLp'’s ERROR IN JUDGMENT. 

Howard Gould, owner of the yacht Niagara, 
has just cause to feel aggrieved at the uncalled- 
for action of the committee of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association in boarding his boat in his 
absence, and without previous notification, in 
order to examine her water-tanks. It is likely 
that he will get little satisfaction from the 
association. - 

Mr. Gould lost his opportunity at the time of 
the occurrence. Had he then and there with- 
drawn from all future racing under the rules 
of this yachting body, he would have adminis- 
tered a rebuke of some weight ; at the same 
time he would have proven himself a sports- 
man of spirit and independence. 

Mr. Gould, however, though justly aggrieved 
—though very badly and slightingly treated— 
continued to race the Niagara right up to the 
close of the season. This was an error in judg- 
ment for which Mr. Gould deserves little, if 
any, sympathy. 

WeEstT-POINTERS WORKING Harp. 

There is any amount of enthusiasm among 
the officers and cadets at West Point over the 
prospects of a successful season. One has to 
journey up to West Point in order to half ap- 
preciate the great hold the game of chasing the 
pigskin has on these army men. 

It is foot-ball talk from morning till late at 
night at the officers’ club, and the cadets—the 
actual players—do not allow a spare minute for 
practice to go unimproved. 

The teams of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard 
play the cadets on the parade-grounds, and it 
is the aim of the latter to play the college men 
an even-up game. 

This year the West-Pointers have suffered a 
severe loss in King, the punting star ; also in 
Stacy, Berry, and Lott. Yet the material is 
so good that the places left vacant are apt to be 
satisfactorily filled. 

Their first game is with Princeton, October 
17th, and the contest will be worth the journey 


to see. 
JF e 7 a? 


A New Plant that 
Cures Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
tiver, West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 
velous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair in Hay-fever season, being unable to lie 
down night or day. The Kola Plant cured him 
at once. To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. So great is their faith in 
its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Inm- 
porting Company, of 1164 Broadway, New 
York, to make it known, are sending out large 
cases of the Kola compound free to sufferers 
from Asthma. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neigh- 
bors about it. Send your name and address on 
a postal-card, and they will send you a large 
case by mail free. It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. * 








Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking PowDER Co., New York. 
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NOON-HOUR DISCUSSION IN A FOUNDRY, 
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A GERMAN SOUND-MONEY MEETING IN OGDEN’S GROVE. A REPUBLICAN RALLY IN ‘‘ LITTLE HELL,” ONE OF THE ‘* TOUGH” 
DISTRICTS OF THE CITY. 


INCIDENTS OF THE RED-HOT POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IN CHICAGO.—Drawn By H. REUTERDAHL. 
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PRESENTATION BY MAYOR STRONG, ON BEHALF OF THE VOLUNTEER LIFE-SAVING ASSOCIATION, OF A GOLD MEDAL TO RUDOLPH CANFIELD, IN 


RECOGNITION OF HIS BRAVERY IN HAVING . AVED THE LIVES OF NINE PERSONS FROM DROW NING,—PHOTOGRAPH BY ByRON, 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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ARMENIAN BOMBS DISCOVERED BY THE POLICE 
London Graphic. 


TERROR-STRICKEN ARMENIANS FLYING FOR PROTECTION TO THE BRITISH CONSULATE 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—London Graphic. 


The Tamai. The Fl Teb 


MR.. GLADSTONE SPEAKING ON THE ARMENIAN QUESTION AT THE GREAT THE BRITISH ADVA ON DONGOLA—THE FLOTILLA OF A NATIVE CHIEF 
NG IN LIVERPOOL.—/Illustrated London News, THE NILE.—London Graphic 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA AT BALMORAL, ON THEIR VISIT TO QUEEN VICTORIA, ESCORTED BY HIGHLANDERS BEARING TORCHES,—Jllustrated London News. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 








Copyright 


The above adaptation of a famous picture is receiving the commendation of the press everywhere as one of the most effective campaign publications 


typical notices : 


A picture that is bound to make a hit is the one in the 
upon and capture the butterfly in the shape of the Presidential vote 
Troy Daily Times 


this one has been cspecially elusive.’ 


* The forthcoming number of judge will contain a picture entitled 


inscribed * Presidential Vote 


Copies of the Judge containing the picture, handsomely done in color, can be obtained by addressing the Judge Publishing Company, No. 110 Fifth Avenue, NewsYork,. 


ten cents. 


Barnum’s Balcony Band. 


P. T. BARNUM, who was personally known to 
the writer, had a fund of humor that often 
enabled him to turn about any matter in ques- 
tion so that those who laughed at him would 
end by laughing with him, and his capacity 
in this respect, like all his other capabilities, 
even moral ones, was frequently used to advance 
his material interests. Before his museum at 
the corner of Ann and Broadway had burned 
down, when it was as yet one of the chief 
attractions of New York in the ‘fifties, innumer 
able anecdotes were related of him, and by him 
of bimself, in which his shrewdness and know!l- 
edge of the side of human nature to which show 
meh must address themselves, were humorously 
exhibited, One of the best of these, so far at least 
as showing the characteristics spoken of, seems 


1206, by the Judge Publishing Company of New York. 


LITTLE BILLY BRYAN 


(After popular photograph by Schloss.) 


current issue of Judge, out to-day 


Little Billy Chasing 


It ix very effective and no doubt will produce a strong impression on the popular mind.” 


unaccountably to have escaped the notice of his 
biographers, including himself, and the public 
prints. 

Barnum was, I believe, one of the first ex 
hibitors in this country to introduce balcony 
bands ; 
occurrence created considerable attention at the 
time spoken of. But his band was about the 
worst that ever discoursed discords, before or 
since. He was asked why he did not geta 
better one. He said his idea was to have them 
play so badly that everybody would pay a 
quarter to get inside the museum, where they 
could not hear the music. It was also profit 
One day the papers contained an adver 
tisement ‘*Wanted, a trombone player for 
Barnum’s balcony band. Apply between ten 
A. M. and two P. M. at the office of the museum.” 
About eleven o’clock the same morning a trom- 
bone entered with a man behind it. ‘* You 


and what is now a very commonplace 


able. 


It is entitled * Little 


The idea is simple and taking, and it tells a story at 


sutterflies.” 


hake heh, he 





BUTTERFLIES. 
From Judge 


CHASING 


silly Bryan Chasing Butterflies 


a glance 


‘und it depicts ‘little Billy 


Butterflies are always hard to catch 


of the year. We append two 


‘as an undressed kid trying to steal 


* Boy Billy’ will find in November that 


It is after the popular photograph by Schloss, and represents the candidate vainly reaching for a butterfly 


tlbany Evening Journal 


want a trombone player 7’ said the new-comer. 
‘**T do,” replied Barnum. 

‘**What is the place worth ?” asked the ap 
plicant. 

‘* Oh, about twenty-five dollars a week, I sup 
pose,” replied Barnum, 

‘** Very well ; [ should like it.” 

‘* All right,” said Barnum. 

So all the week through the trombone was at 
its best. Then came Saturday, and Mr, Green, 
the trombone man, presented himself for his 
salary. Mr. Barnum handed him a paper on 
which was written : 

Mr. P. Green To P. T. Barnum, Di 
To playing trombone on his balcony one week 
Aug. 11, 1858. Recd. payment 
Mr. Green read the bill, smiled, and looked at 

Mr. Barnum. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. 
isn’t it 7” 


Barnum, “‘it’s all right, 


Price, 


‘* Wrar.” 
but you have made a funny mistake. 
make me the debtor instead of you.’ 

‘**T see no mistake in that,” said 
‘Tf there is any mistake you are the one who 
has made it. You see, the case is this. There 
are a good many gentlemen in this city who are 
fond of practising brass instruments, but they 
cannot do it at home on account of the neigh 
I furnish them room on 


said Green, ‘‘the amount is right, 
You 


’ 


Barnum 


bors’ objections. So 
my balcony, where it does no harm, the strect 
being so very noisy, for a certain number of 
hours a day, and they pay me a sum per week 
for my troublein keeping the organization full. 
You must have thought me a simpleton to hire 
and pay such an all-fired lot of poor players. 
However, as you appear to have been honestly 
mistaken, you pay dollars this 
week, but hereafter I will make no reduction.” 
Mr. Green did not play the second week 


can me ten 





AMUSEMENTS. 


GSOOrror or" 


LY’ 
George Edwardes’s Japa- 


nes* Musical Comedy. 
CHORUS OF 


Every Evening at 8. 


ISHA 


; ORCHESTRA OF 25, 
KOSTER & BIAL’S Packed Nightly. 
SISTERS BARRISON 


LONA BARRISON. Cissy Fitzgerald. 
Admission, Orchestra, 50c. 


5TH rH AVE. THEATRE. 


Season Opens Sept. 16. 
Box Office now open, g to 6 o’clock. 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN. 
GARRICK THEATRE. ysis." 


Richard Man EC RET Charles NCE.” Manager 
SECRET SERVIC 


by the author of “ Held by the Ene my ’ 
Evenings at 4, Matinée saturday. 


H. C. MINER, 
PROP, 





A NEW DEFINITION. 


what is the rule-of-three ? 
‘ Three is a crowd,”— 


Boppy—“‘ Clara, 
Clara (his big sister) 


Judge. 


NEW PULLMAN 
MEXICO, AND 


SERVICE TO 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 
COMMENCING October Ist the Southern Railway 


‘* Piedmont Air Line * will inaugurate a new Pullman 
buffet sleeping-car line between New York, Birming- 


TEXAS, 


ham, Alabama, and Washington, and Galveston, 
Texas, connecting at New Orleans with the trains 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad carrying Pullman 


New Orleans to San Francisco 
and City of Mexico. The new sleeping-car service 
will be operated on the ** United States Fast Mail,” 
leaving New York 12:15 midnight, and Washington, 
D. C., 11:15 a mM The famous Washington and 
Sonthwestern Vestibuled Limited continues to leave 
New York daily at 4:30 vp. m., carrying dining-cars and 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car, New York to 
New Orleans, Memphis, Tampa, and Hot Springs, 
North Carolina. For further information call on or 
address General Eastern Office, 271 Broaiway. 


buffet sleeping-cars, 


YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for thirty years, and its 
value is recognized. 


Bitters, the world -re 
cannot be imitated, 


Dr. SIEGERT’S Angostura 
nowned South American tonic 


Mrs. 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
e y for diarrha@a. Sold by druggists in every part 
ct the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


THE } ome of the Sohmer Piano is at Third Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street, occupying fifty feet front on 
the avenue and one hundred feet on Fourteenth 
Street. This is one of the best locations in the city, 
and the spacious warerooms are daily thronged by 
hundreds of delighted visitors. 


‘*PENNY wise and pound foolish” are those who 
think it economy to use cheap soda and rosin soaps, 
instead of the good old Dobbins’s Electric Soap ; Tes 
sale by all grocers since 1865. Try it once. Be sure, 
buy genuine. 


Tue Original Angostura Bitters (must of necessity 
be genuine) aid digestion. Don’t accept substitutes ; 
insist upon having the Abbott brand Druggists and 
dealeys 


NANSEN at least succeeded in back. 


That is a great deal to say.— 


getting 


Judge. 






Wy CURES WHERE ALL 
yg Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. 
in time. Sold by drugg 






LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENTS IN THE “CITY RECORD,” com 
mencing respectively on the 22d and 25th days of 
September, 1896, and continuing therein consec 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


ADIOS LOLS 


“HUNTER 


i Baltimore Rye” 





The American Gentleman’s 
WHISKEY. 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AN MEDICINAL 
USE. 

THE 
BEST 
WHISKEY 
IN 
AMERICA 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
when stimulant is prescribed. 


Pure, Old, Mellow, 


SOLD AT ALL °*.* 


10 
YEARS 
OLD. 


Berries 8Y 
WH ANAWANS 50M 
Bactimort 


. 
* Drink 
HUNTER RYE. 
It is pure.” 

First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


WWII IITII SII IIS III SSIO SE 


: 


.< 
Aside from the re- 
freshing eflect of this js 
delightitul soap, as 
a soap for the toilet is 
and bath, it has the 


JSSHISSHDSISOSSSISHSODD HS OHHH) 


yu YLi- 

f Iyinz  CONSTANTINE’S 
and PINE TAR SOAP 
heal- (Persian Healing) 
ing 
qualities of pine tar. /S 

Sold by druggists. 342 
N a 
= SS 








utively for nine (9) days following each of the above | 


dates, of the confirmation and entry <«f the assess- 
ments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the following named streets and avenue in the re 
spective Wards herein designated : 
TWELFTH WARD. — 188TH STREET. 
Wadsworth and Amsterdam avenues 


between 


TWENTY - THIRD WARD EAST 141ST 
STREET, from Third Avenue to St. Ann’s Avenue. 
a ALES AVENUE, from Southern Boulevard to 


Joseph Street. 
ASHBEL P 
York, Finance 


FITCH, Comptroller. 


City of New Department, Comp- 


troller’s Office, September 28th, 1596. 






































ro NTE ano 
LITHOGRAPHERS 





| 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 

E. GRILLON 
33 aa des Archives, — 
Sold by all Druggista. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLON 





the Glub Cocktails 


Manhattan, 

Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the Fishing Party. 
For the 
For the Summer Hotel. 


Camping Party. 


No Pleasure Party complete 


Cocktals 


Pramores 6 Butiing Py 


Lhe! 


without them. 
Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 
| &. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
SoLe Proprigtors, 
Hartford, Conn. 
London, England, 











39 Broadway, New York, 
And 20 Piccadilly, W., 











Who can think o&% 
some simple evme | 

a to patent? Protec 
your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WE DDE RBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 

200 inve ntions wanted. 

or Boys) in 


WNTED 2: town in 


the U.S. to get orders for our cele- 
brated goods. LisneRaAL TERMS 
Goop IncomgEs. BiG_ PRESENTS 
with every sale. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ad. and l6c. in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 
full particulars 
THE GR EAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W. 
$31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York, P.O. Box 289, 








competent Club 
Agents (Wo- 
men, Men, Girls 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 






ComPaNy 


HE CELEBRATED _ 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St., New York. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells=— 


$-0-H MER. 
LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improveme nt 


DEAPNISS. 4.140. Noises curso, 


as glasses help eyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. Y., for Book and Proofs -s FREE 




















| “Slot ’’ Pencil Sharpener. 











BUFFALO THIAWATER 


DR. WM. H. DOUGHTY, pt «A A he fds yb b- Sel are Medical College of Georgia ; 


**T prescribe i BU 


cous Membrane, with exe TA LO LITHIA n 


forms of Indives OU 
renal origin. 
Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


with the utmost confidence in all 


tion due to Chronic Catarrh of the Mu 


HATER or symptomatic dyspepsia of uterine and 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





CALIFORNIA 


if you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The route is via Denver, the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway (Scenic Line) and Salt 
Lake City. The cars are fitted with car- 
pets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet 
rooms, heat and light, and, in fact, all the 
conveniences of a standard Pullman Palace 
car ; they lack only some of the expensive 
finish of the Pullmans run on the limited 
express trains, while the cost per berth is 
only about one-third (%) of the price. 

Write for full particulars to T. A. Grapy, 
Excursion Manager, C. B. &Q. R. R., 211 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ S— 
Pepsin 6 Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness, 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
» Beeman Chemical Co. 
210 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
q Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 














BIG FOUR ROUTE 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
POINTS. 
Through Sleeping Cers from 


New York and Boston to Cincinnati, 
dianapolis and St. Louis 


—VIA— 











BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 














“Hear dem bells a ringing, 

wx dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could 

R not excel in sweetness and pu- 


~* 
lh ALL THORS ») rity of tone 


Se Ii Dep parture 


EGAN, fame) BICYCLE pall 


The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. In 16 differ- 
Z ent otrles and prices. All deal 
ers sell thein. \ 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Cona., U.S.A 






Advertise in_—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 











child 
can useit. 

Any Bevelor 
Length of Point. 





Op 


ho. 


Hardened and Tempered 


Razor Steel. Simplest, strongest 2p, 
and most effective Sharpener ever made Vo, 
Can be carried loose in pocket, Weighs ° 
1-3 OZ. 

If your stationer or dealer has not got it, mailed on 
receipt of 15ec., or eight 2c. stamps. Two **Slot’’ 
Sharpeners wil be sent on receipt of fourteen 2 
stamps Every Sharpener Guaranteed 


ABLE & WILLING /IFG. CO., 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


2283 Pa. 
Send your rame for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Kugene Field, 


Field «Flowers 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir. 


The most beautiful Art Production of the Century. 
*“*A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eu- 
gene Field’s Farm of Love.’’ Contains a selec- 
tion of the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene 
Field. Handsomely illustrated by thirty-five of the 
world’s greatest artists as their contribution to the 
Monument Fund. But for the noble contribu- 
tions of the great artists this book could not 
have been manufactured for ®7. For saleat 
book-stores, or sent prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The 
love offering to the Bhild's Poet Laureate, published 
by the committee to create a fund to build the Monu- 
ment and to care forthe family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 





Boston & Albany R. R., New York Central to Buffalo 
L.S. & M. S. Ry. to Cleveland, Big Four Route 
to Destination. 


ELEGANT CONNECTIONS 
With all Trunk Lines in New York and New 
England. Ask for Tickets via BIG FOUR ROUTE. 

E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
| Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 











The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS over this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara ‘Falls, to 


amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 
ply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAIL OAD 
or address 


| ¢. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


Christmas Number 


©: OF 9 


LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 


Will close for the press December First. 


The Finest Issue of the Year. 


Send for Rates. 
| 


|  W.L. MILLER, Adv. Mgr., 
| 110 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LOOD POISON 


A SPECIALTY fins. 

ondary or Ter- 
tiary BLOOD POLSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home for same price under same guaran- 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hote! bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer= 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure, This disease has always 
bafiied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
c.ans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
Sapieasion. Address COOK. REMEDY CO, 

7 Masonic Temple, ciate anata ILL. 


LIN. 


= 1 AVA a 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information a 






















MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


qualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all lvading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
ve cents for a box of ten Collars 
s of Cuffs, naming the size and style. 
ar and pair of Cuffs sent for @ CENTS. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 81 Franklin St.,.New York 














Desiring paper of suporior excellence and s aintiiacaliee can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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WANTED FINE WE ATHER. 
BosBy—* Did Joshua make the sun stand still ? 


} mde -SCHOOL TEACHER—“* Y-yes. 
Bospy—‘ Could he do it again, think / 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER—‘‘ Why, he’s dead ! 


Bossy (sighing dee eply)—** Oh, is he ? 
week on the fourth of July.”—Judge. 


ied 
Constable ASC, 
Suits, Cloaks. 


Dinner, Ball, and Street Costumes, 
Ladies’ .Paris Gowns, Tailor-made 
Dresses, English Top Coats, Wraps, 
Jackets, Golf Capes, Bicycle Suits. 


RICH FURS. 
Russian Sable, Seal, Otter, Mink, 
Persian Lamb, Trimming Furs, Fur 
Capes, Jackets, Pelerines, Collarettes, 
Boleros, Muffs. 


Broadvvay we 19th &. 


NEW YORK. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., wate. 


Established Dorchester, Mass 


Breakfast Cocoa 


; 
‘ 
ar 


SIWIINAHD ON 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘‘ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


) 
’ 
$ 
Beware of Imitations. é 
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BARKER fay ; 


* INN) Wea 
COLLAR pl 


Ws cet kis 


The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


CAL ALAS 








PERFECT IN PATTERN, MATERIAL, 
FIT, AND RIAN. 


Mail Orders will 7 mpt and careful attentt 








I’m sorry; he might have nailed it fora 


CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTEL 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE 
FINEST IN QUALITY 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25c¢ 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore,Md. ¢ 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Pealers 
and Grocei 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 
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The race for popularity is won 
HARTFORD TIRES, the 
riginal single tubes. 


WS 


by 
oO 


WN 





THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chicage 
yront« 


New Y« 


=r were; 
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Philadelphia. 
+ ed lis Te 


AN HAMA 


7 
A 


“Soe Falls rae 0; Hours from New York by the ar York pene 
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i Oper Hc ' 
“LIVORY SOAP 





IVY tr — 


SA 
5a = _ 


ty A soap like Ivory, mi:d and pure, 
“a. Smooth, freely rinsing, made with skill 
- 


“ 


i From sweetest oi's, is safe and sure 


— . . . 
FE To do the fairest skin no ill. 





a Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin't. 
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For more than forty years 


Alicock’s f= 
Plaster ; 
has been in use in every part of the world, and the testimony is 


universal as to its superior value. 
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THE, 


PRUDENTIAL = 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF, 
GIBRALTAR) 



















Assets over $15,] 780,000. Income ° $12, 500, 000. Surplus $3, 300, 000. 
A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


| is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
to the British Empire. The Prudential insures men, women and 
children. Write for descriptive literature. . . 1. © . ° 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


"DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 


~~ SAPOLIO 


e IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 


. EARL & WILSON’S. 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 








"ARE THE BEST” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





W ‘ithin the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


| gives $1X MONTHS’ insurance, 
($1,000 for $1.00, 


to secnneth or Women 


between 18 and ¢ 
death 








» years of age, against accidental 
$ deposited with the 
n ent of the Sti ite of New Y« 

if the insured 
For Sale at 


LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
307 Broadway, New York. 


OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS 


din 10to20 Dea NoP. 
Oured. DR. JL. STEPHENS, LEBANON. O110, 


» Insurance Depart- 
rk for the security 




































